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INTRODUCTION 


International Seminars, or study conferences, Have become one of 
Unesco’s most important educational activities. In 1948 three were 
held under the general title of “Education for a World Society”. One 
of them met at Podébrady, Czechoslovakia, from 21 July to 25 August, 
and was attended by 44 participants from 16 countries, who had 
been selected by their governments to make an intensive study of 
“Childhood Education from 3 to 13 years of age”. The Director 
‘of this Seminar was Mrs. Aase G. Skard, Professor of Psychology 
at Oslo University, Norway. a 

The most valuable feature of these Seminars is the small informal 
group in which information is exchanged, ideas and methods are 
discussed, and solutions to problems are suggested. At Podébrady 
four groups were formed to consider different aspects of childhood 
education, including the influence of the home, the school, and the * 
social environment on young children. 

One group, consisting of 14 members from ro different countries, 
met, uñder the Chairmanship of Mr. Louis Meylan, Professor of 
Education at the University of Lausanne, and concentrated its atten- 
tion on education in the;classroom as a means of developing interna- 
tional understanding. .? 

After the Seminar was over a full report of the work of his group 
Was drawn up by Professor Meylan from detailed notes made during 
. Its meetings. The report was then submitted for comments to a 
, number of the participants, and was subsequently revised by Professor 
Meylan in order to meet all the suggestions made to him. The 
version printed here is an abridgement of the original since some 
omissions, other than those-suggested by the participants, seemed 
necessary if the report was to be read with interest by those who 
Were not members of the Seminar. For instance, after twelve days’ 
of work the group divided into two sub-groups in order to facilitate 
its work, and in the Chairman's full account this reorganization was 
clearly shown. As, however, their discussions followed roughly 
paralell lines, the reports of both groups have not been reproduced 

here. c 


The report often has the flavour and style of a travel story. It is, 
in fact an exploration, for, although education for international 
understanding is a territory which educators believe they know, few 
have troubled to name and to exploit all its resources. Therefore, 
the reader should not expect to find in the following pages an analysis 
of a system of education or a treatise on comparative methods. 
During their daily meetings, the members, working together in 
complete freedom of thought and speech, attempted first of all to 


find answers to questions which they thought would inevitably face 
their colleagues in schools all over the world. The discussions 
brought into view differences of opinion, which are reflected in 
this book, but each participant was much more concerned with 
placing his knowledge and experience at the disposal of the entire 
group than with defending any particular doctrine or method. 

The views expressed are not, of course, the official views of Unesco, 
nor are they necessarily acceptable to all members of the group. | 
It is hoped, however, that they will arouse interest and stimulate 
discussion among teachers in many countries. ' 

The report will give readers some impression of the working . 
method of a Unesco Seminar. But the success of a Seminar should 
not be judged solely by reports of this kind. The final test is the 
effect on the participants of living and working in an international 
community, and, through them, the effect on educational practice 
in the countries from which they come. 


IN THE CLASSROOM 
"WITH CHILDREN UNDER THIRTEEN YEARS OF AGE 


Group Report by Mr. Louis Meylan, Professor pf Education at the 
University of Lausanne, Switzerland (Chairman of the Group). 


Group Members : 1 
Mrs. Viola Cigerova Cp) 
Mr. Samuel Cohen (Australia). 
Miss Yvonne Forgeot (France). 
Miss Hazel Gabbard (United States of America). 
Mr. Obaji-Abdul-Hadi Hachem (Syria). 
Mrs. Suzanne Herbiniére-Lebert (France). 
Miss Beret Iversen (Norway). 
Mrs. Elisabeth Logan (United Kingdom). 
Mr. Robert Logan (United Kingdom). 
Mr. Alexander Lukács (Hungary). 
Mt. Georges Panchaud (Switzerland). 
Miss Rebecca Simonson (United States of America). 
Mrs. Anna Spitzel (Austria). 
Miss Doris Vera Thompson (United Kingdom). 


I. — THE PROBLEM IN GENERAL 


TOWARD EDUCATION FOR WORLD-MINDEDNESS 


The task to which the group applied itself was a study of the róle 
the school can play in developing among children a sense of inter- 
national understanding. Before the child enters school his mind 
has already been profoundly marked, and often injuriously, by earlier 
influences; but the process of schooling may exercise a decisive 
“effect, for it is through the experience of schooling that the child 
applies and develops the rudimentary sense of community he has 
first gained, however dimly, in the home. 

We therefore decided to consider what the school can do to encour- 
age this sense of community among children, and what kind of 
education is most likely to give the citizens of tomorrow the will 
and the knowledge to: promote international collaboration on the « 
widest scale, Our enquiry was limited to children between 3 and 
13 years of age, as specified by the general programme of the Seminar; 
but it goes without saying that only the barest outline of international 
understanding can be developed between these ages, and that the 
process must be continued long after the age of 13. Nevertheless, 
these earlier years may be indispensable to the education of children 
"for living in a world community. 


THE ROLE OF EDUCATION TODAY 


' In most countries, especially at the secondary level, schooling lags 
behind the times. It does not equip the child with the adaptability 
he requires, in a world of rapid change and development, nor does 
it help the child to become internationally-minded by giving him 
enough information and interest concerning the life of other nations. 
Every political, economic or social change, wherever it occurs today, 
must finally affect the lives and fortunes of people in other countries; 
and if, in the face of this, our schools attempt to prepare the 
child only for the way of life of his own particular country, 
they are failing in their function. 
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In our time, we need to dedicate education to the service. 
of the human community as a whole. The ideal to be pursued is 
that, whether in the home, the social environment or the school, 
our children should be educated to live with others and to prepare 
themselves for citizenship in a world society. With that kind of 
education they wil] be protected against selfish individualism and 
indiscriminate sociability, both of which are a misdirection of human 
effort. So far as the school’s part in this process is concerned, we 
may summarize its-object as being to secure in the child a sense of 
community, first in the class, then in the successively larger groups 
comprised by the school, the neighbourhood, and the nation, in a 
progression of loyalties which will enable him later to reach the 
climax of membership in the world community. As the corollary 
to this effort, the schoo] must also equip him with a wider knowledge 
of the nations and peoples who make up that community. 


THE ‘ INTEGRAL " SCHOOL 


The school in which progress was measured by the quantity of 
textbooks “ mastered ” in a certain time is giving place to a school 
where the individuality of the child is allowed scope for development, 

- where he assimilates knowledge to nourish his interests, and not 
for its own sake. Here he comes into contact with all the arts which 
have emerged from civilization, the sciences and the experimental 
method by which they advance, and the history of civilization; in 
short, he makes his first acquaintance with those examples of human 
excellence and aspiration which may kindle in him a sense of the 
meaning of humanity. i " 

In this environment the child also takes his first lessons in human 
living. He develops such faculties as attention, criticism, coherent 
expression of meaning, awareness of beauty, and moral values. He 
begins to grasp the meaning of sincerity, tact, and sensitivity, and 
learns to transform self-interest into willingness to serve. All these 
ends he pursues in a little community of his own kind. They are 
the preparatory lessons he must learn in order to take his place in 
the adult community. 

The kind of school described in the foregoing paragraphs—the 
"integral" type we call it, because it embodies the best of the tradi- 
tional school as well as the ideals essential to the school of today— 
is able, of course, to impart that knowledge of the Three R’s which 
has for centuries constituted the curriculum of the traditional schools: 
But it is far better able than the latter to familiarize the child with 
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"the social geography of his time, and to foster in him those interests 
and concerns which will make bim able and willing, in due course, 
to collaborate with people of different races and traditions in the 
fulfilment of the obligations of a world citizen. . 

Furthermore, such a school is able to reconcile the need of children 
for adult supervision, recognized by the older type of school, with 
respect for the individuality of the child, in such a way that he is 
conditioned for liberty under laws freely accepted. In the matter 
of intellectual discipline, the integral school chooses the best 
from old and new systems of education. The school of the past 
concentrated upon drilling the child in a series of mental exercises 
in which “learning by heart” was a favourite operation. Educa- 
tional reform then went to the opposite extreme and denied 
all virtue to memorizing.? What mattered, it was declared, was 
;not to know but to comprehend, a point of view which tended to 
turn the,child's mind into a mill without grist. Our integral school, 
rejecting both extremes, acts on the assumption (a) that memori- 
zation is valuable if the ideas to be committed to memory have first 
been grasped, and (b) that definition and classification are excellent 
mental exercises so long as they are applied to specific creative acti- 
vities in the classroom. 
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THE WIDER OUTLOOK 


The school which present times demand is not one planted on the 
outskirts of life, but one which faces the daily realities of group- 
living, It is in the school that the child can be trained to identify 
and serve the group to Which he belongs at each stage of his life, and 
thus to realize his social responsibilities. Only such a school as we 
‘envisage here can make the child capable of understanding and acting 
upon the reciprocal, give-and-take relationship which should exist 
‘between himself and the world society in which he lives. 


THE PLACE. OF THE KINDERGARTEN 


The kindergarten or infant school has a significant part to play in 
the child's education. Not only can it correct many of the errors 
of home training, but it can also prepare the child for membership, 
at about the age of seven, in a group of his own age and habits—the 
first of many such social identifications that he must achieve on his 
way to membership in the world society. 
Should attendance at kindergartens be compulsory for all children ? 
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Such a policy might antagonize parents by seeming to encroach upon 
their rights and duties, and we therefore doubt its advisability, but 
we affirm the opinion that, between the ages of 5 and 7, attendance 
at kindergarten is most desirable. 


CO-EDUCATION 


Next we considered: co-education. Does it, or does it not, encourage 
habits of thought which promote a world-outlook in children? In 
so far as co-education tends to eliminate such drastic generalizations 
as, “This is a mattér for men! This isn't the concern of women!”, 
it turns the young mind from prejudice towards understanding and 
tolerance, and to that extent is a desirable influence in education 
for world understanding. The objections to the system are that 
sometimes it clashes too sharply with local custom, and that it: 
does not recognize that some subjects, such as mathematics, require 
separate teaching methods for girls and boys. Co-education, however, 
breaks down barriers and encourages collaboration between girls 
and boys; and, thus, from the point of view of this enquiry, it has . 
much to commend it. 
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A NEW APPROACH ‘ 


It is not by adding new subjects to the curriculum, we concluded, 
but rather by animating the whole school .with a humane and co- 
operative spirit that will develop the world outlook, It is of course 
true that certain “subjects” can contribute véry effectively to creating 
this outlook. History and geography, particularly, may be taught 
so as to give the child a sense of unity with other times, people and 
places. Science, too, can serve the same end. The study of modern 
languages, moreover, may encourage awareness of other countries, 
and the study of Greek and Latin can no less powerfully stimulate 
this awareness, for there are few civilizations on which the Greeks 
and Romans have not left their mark ir science, philosophy and the 
arts. In short, all the subjects, as such, can play their part in deve- 
loping a world outlook, but it would be idle to suppose that any 
selection of subjects can of itself produce this attitude. What is 
required is not only the right subjects, but also the proper spirit . 
“in the school, the appropriate personality in the teachers, and the 
Consciousness among pupils of a group relationship. Only à 
combined operation of this kind can achieve our end. 


IO 


` THE INELUENCE OF THE TEACHER 


There semain certain general attitudes to be created if we are to 
achieve success in making our children world-minded. We have 
accepted the fact that knowledge of the world can be a force in this 
direction, and that geography, history, and foreign languages help . 
to provide such knowledge. But we must find ways and means 
to develop a moral approach as well: that is to say, we must cultivate 
among pupils such attributes as justice, tolerance and a sense of 
service. How can these attributes be cultivated by the school? 
No matter how carefully we plan the curriculum nor how much 
we provide opportunities for our pupils to cultivate the group sense, 
we come back in the end to the incontrovertible fact that it is the 
teacher's attitude towards .the world society which has the strongest 
. influence on the pupil’s mind. 


THE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY 


In the schools of the United States, history, geography, and civics 
are grouped together under the heading of social studies, a fact 
which illustrates their bearing on our particular problem. These 
Studies seem to us inseparable, at least up to the age of 13, from 
education in social-mindedness. We confined our enquiry at this 
point to the effect of geographical and historical studies on children 
from 3 to 13 years of age. 

In our view, history and geography should be taught at this stage 
as universal history dnd geography. Of the two, only geography 
lends itself well to study during the years prescribed by the present 
survey. The study of history, on the other hand, raises problems 
of value which are better postponed until the pupil is freed from the 
nationalist prejudices which at present surround the teaching of 
history. 

The study of universal geography, in some of its aspects at least, 
can profitably begin about the age of 8. It would need to be planned 
on.a very different basis from the present customary practice. One. 
method much in use now is to teach geography in a series of widening 
circles, beginning with local geography (i.e. the classroom, the school 
building and its surroundings, the village; the county) and proceed- 
ing to a study of the nation and the continent. Only when that 
routine has been accomplished is the child introduced to the rest 
of the world. This progress from the particular and the immediate 
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to the general and the remote may be logical, but does it serve our 
‘purpose? One is reminded of Socrates’ assertion that most errors 
of judgment are really errors of perspective. Does not this system 
of study lead pupils to the mistaken conclusion that what is nearest 
to them is the most important, and what is remote is relatively insig- 
nificant? The child's country is made to appear in his atlas 
equalin size and importance to a hemisphere, from which he may 
conclude that its affairs are at least as decisive as those of the whole 
of Asia. In some atlases the child's country is shown on every page 
on the same scale as the map to which it is to be compared. This 
is an admirable device, but would it not be better still if the first 
map constantly before the eyes of the child were a map of the world? 
On it he could see his own country in its proper perspective; and he 


would get into the habit of regarding tke earth as his habitat, and. 


his country as part of it, instead of considering the rest of the world 
as an annex to his own country. : 

"This seemed to us so important that we were led to hope that 
Unesco might persuade a publisher to prepare a world map that 
would really touch the child's imagination. It should depict the 
flora and fauna of other regions, the spectacles of art and nature. 
It should summarize the splendours of the earth; and when, later 
on, the child began the study of national geography, he would be 
already partly immunized against an exaggerated sense of the impor- 
tance and beauty of his own country, that is to say, against that 
error of perspective which is at the root of jingoism and nationalism. 
We propose, further, that there ought to be a Unesco atlas, in the 
form of a portfolio containing unlettered maps and over-lay sheets 
of transparent paper printed in the various láaguages with the names 
of mountains, rivers, and towns. The study of their common habitat 
from the same atlas would constitute an additional bond between 
all the children of the world. E 


ENLARGING THE IMAGINATION 


We strongly recommend that the study of geography proceed from 


the general to the particular: from the earth to the continents, from. 


the continents to the countries. It is only at about the age of 8 that a 
child can begin a study of general geography, that is, of the 
distribution of land and water, of air and sea currents, hydro- 
graphy, climate, occupations, etc. Even before this, every oppor- 
tunity should be taken to enlarge the child's imagination and encour- 
age him in an interest in all that is remote and strange; and to engender 
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- such an esteem for "theirs" as will counteract the exclusive regard 3 
for all that is “mine”. It will not be difficult, for example, to interest 
him in countries that produce some of his food and clothing: Brazil, 
India, China; Australia, Egypt. He should, at the same time, be 
told about the inhabitants of these distant lands, their children’s 
games, their occupations, their tools, their domestic animals, their : 
daily dangers and their skill in circumventing them. 

Everything may be a source of interest for the child, but not at 
one and the same time. The teacher must be on the alert to satisfy, 
at each stage of their development, the successive interests of his 
pupils, and in determining this succession he will get useful clues 
from the questions they put. In answering them, the teacher should 
speak the language of the naturalist or of the ethnologist or of the 
economist, as the occasion requires. At all times he must speak 

. the language of the poet so that his pupils may visualize what he 
describes to them, and identify themselves in their imagination . 
with people different from themselves. It would be remiss of the 
teacher to let slip the opportunity of firing the child’s imagination 
at the appropriate moment with a description of Niagara, the 
great Colorado Canyon, the fishers of Iceland, the South Sea 

sponge and pearl divers, or the appearance of New York, Rio de 

Janeiro or Table Mountain. ; g 

Thoughethe cinema is not indispensable to this way of teaching, 
good documentary films may be of great help; but they are rare, 
and it will be a long time before schools generally are equipped with 
projectors. We should like to remind teachers that the spoken 
word has a magic power of suggestion, and that the old-fashioned 
slide is sometimes aseeffective as the film. Gramophone records 
may also be used, so long as they and the instrument on which they 
are played are good. Folk-lore is an inexhaustible mine of interest, 
but one which the teacher should exploit with discrimination: games, 
dances, festivals, and ceremonies of marriage and baptism will furnish 
useful material. \ 1 : 

It is not enough, however, to tell the child about distant countries 
and différent cultures, and to delineate their characteristics. 
He should be encouraged to read on his own, and to collect objects 
representative of the peoples that stir his interest. Thus he may 
be stimulated to play at being a fur hunter, or an Eskimo in his 
kayak, and so identify nimself with the joys and sorrows of these 
people. In this way the strong collecting and playing urges of 
children at this age may be used to cultivate their world-mindedness. 

The teacher should take every opportunity to put his pupils in 
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© contact with men who have lived or travelled in distant parts, for 
the tales of an eye-witness and the sight of the things he has brought 
back will make those countries vivid to the child. ' 
Certain delicate problems, however, will arise in these studies and ; 
explorations. Not everything in foréign ways of living can be 
presented to children in an attractive light. At this stage, though, 
the systematic examination of countries and manners can be post- 
poned, and the teacher need seek only to ensure that his children 
appreciate, through ‘abundant and judicious examples, that foreign 
countries, too, possess things of interest and beauty, and that many 
of them resemble the beauty and interest of his own country. A 
child taught thus about the. different countries of the world will 
gradually lose those habits of prejudice and contempt which are an 
impediment to world-mindedness. 
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ENCOURAGING TOLERANCE 


Professor André Rey, in one of his lectures, made a point of great 
importance: "We must be on our Buard", he said, "against forcing 
, the child's sympathy for certain kinds of behaviour in other lands 
which differ from those of his own people”. The feelings of hosti- 
lity which we might for the time being repress are liable, in later 
life, to break out in most unpleasant forms. The best we: can expect 
is that the child will be tolerant of ways of living different from 
those he knows in his own land—beginning, perhaps, with a 'toler-, 
ance for the many possible ways of holding a knife and fork, or 
eating a melon. E 
An illustration of this problem is to be foand in the tradition of 
rights of primogeniture. Where this custom obtains the eldest 
son inherits the title and the family property, and.the younger sons 
leave the ancestral home to join the army or the priesthood. The 
first reaction of a child in a country where the patrimony is equally 
divided between sons and daughters would probably be to consider 
such a practice monstrously unjust. “But”, the teacher might 
say, “let us look into the question more closely. What can possibly 
be the reason for such a proceeding?” It is probable that at least 
one pupil will hit on the answer, namely, that the intention is to 
preserve the patrimony in its entirety. It may occur to another 
that the division of the property between all the children would 
make the shares of it so small that none of the heirs could live on 
the produce of the land, and all would be obliged to sell their por- 
tions and go to work in an office or a factory. Analyses of this kind 
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-will help the child to realize that solutions to a problem may be as 
numerous as the cultures in which the problem arises, and that 
each one of these solutions has its advantages and shortcomings. 
He will acquire the habit of seeking the reason for a custom which 
at first sight may seem ridiculous. Even though he does not always 
discover the reason, he will be inclined to admit that it exists, or at 
least to suspend judgment until he is more fully informed. 

There is another relevant consideration. To like everything 
indiscriminately means, in the end, that one loves nothing properly. 
Living, like creating a work of art, involves expression of choice and 
preference. Without this choice there can be no style; and just 
as the work of art stands or falls by its style, so different cultures 
will demonstrate their fitness only in so far as they reveal a well- 
defined style. The child accustomed to consider in this light the 

_ various solutions applied to the same problem by different cultures 
will more easily understand, later on, that the formula valid in the 
work of art, that is to say, unity in diversity, is also valid for a human- 
ity which is conscious of its unity, yet also aware of the diversities 
which compose the unity. The success of the teacher in bringing 
up his pupils to be good citizens of the world will depend on the 
extent to which he makes them capable of tolerance in this positive sense. 


THE, TEACHING OF HISTORY 


The study of history may also usefully contribute to the development 
of world-mindedness, ‘but precautions must be observed, especially 
in modern history. S£nnacherib and the Roman Triumvirs earned 
universal obloquy by their mass executions and tyrannies, but these 
horrors were not wreaked upon us and those we love; they are so 
antique as not to stir us any more, and they consequently do not 
prevent us from feeling amicably disposed toward ‘the present inhab- 
itants of Iraq and Italy. But modern history is our history. To 
the Swiss child told about the wars of the Empire, the Austrian 
and Russians are the ogres who laid waste his own countryside, 
To a Spanish child studying the same period, the French are the 
brutal invaders who shot down the patriots. For the child of Lor- 
raine reading about the Hundred Years War, the English are the 
people who burned Joan of Arc. We therefore repeat ‘the recom- 
mendation that the study of modern history should be undertaken 
only with young people whose critical objectivity and world- 
mindedness have already been well developed. . It is impossible to 
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expect young children to regard events from which they have suffered 
vicariously to display a serenity which even the adult finds hard to 
attain. Therefore, it is fortunate that the prolongation of com- 
pulsory attendance at school in many countries permits postpone- 
ment of the systematic study of modern history until such tirhe as it 
may be pursued under the best possible conditions. 


"THE PROBLEM OF TEXTBOOKS 


There is another danger to be faced in teaching history. School 
textbooks have, as a rule, been written with so little objectivity and 
integrity that history, as gererally taught up to now, has been an 
obstacle to international understanding. The child has been led 
to conclude that perfidy and oppression sare always and solely the 
characteristics of the enemy. The need is urgent for a general 
revision of textbooks, both national and general, along the lines 


recently followed by the Scandinavian countries, who have come ` 


to an agreement about how best to present the conflicts which divided 
them in the past. This revision, another task worthy of Unesco, 
should carry much further the elimination of events which, from the 
world-education point of view, have no value, such as the endless 
catalogues of wars. It is not to these accidents which have period- 
ically jeopardized and distracted civilization that the ckild’s atten- 
tion should be drawn, but to the constructive activities which help 
to advance civilization, materially and spiritually: the great discov- 
eries; the inventions which make life more secure and happy; the 
methods for putting the resources of the glob2 at the disposal of all 
people. These things make the child feel that he belongs to the 
whole of humanity, and impel him to discharge his debt to the past 
by working with all his'skill for a better life. History must cease 
to be military history and must become the history of civilization. 

There is need above all for universal history. Just as the child 
should grow used to considering the earth as his habitat, so he must 
learn to consider the whole of humanity as the fatherland in whose 
service the particular fatherlands, his own and all others, are enrolled, 
Until quite recent times world history was not taught in any school, 
whether primary or secondary; only the history of part of the world 
was studied. Before P. de Coubertin's Universal History and H. G. 
Wells’ Outline of History, there was no available general account 
which included the Arab, Indian, Egyptian, Chinese, and the pre- 
Columbian civilizations. ) 

The teaching of history, therefore, should proceed, as should 
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-that of geography not from the particular to the general, but from . 
the general to the particular. Yet in many countries, as We have 
seen, not only is national history studied at great length without 
regard to the universal context which alone can give it meaning, 
but also even the study of general history (general, not universal) 
is feserved for the secondary level. In the elementary school only 
national history is taught, and that often with the narrow view already 
discussed. 


e 
SOME SPECIFIC SUGGESTIONS 


The stage of civilization which the world has feached makes it im- 
perative that from now on all children be taught some measure of 
international, or universal, history, and that they should study the 
history of their own country only in relation to its part in the deve- 

' lopment of the whole of humanity. We could not hope to examine 
all the problems raised by this conception, and so limited ourselves 
to the following remarks: 


I. Within the prescribed age limits, all we may expect to do is 
to teach the child to consider the history of humanity as a great 
adventure in which he himself has a part to play. The task of the 
teacher (using methods similar to those we recommended in the 
teaching of geography) is to awake in the child a sympathetic interest” 
for the men of former times, an admiration for their achievements, 
and a sense of what we owe to their courage, their sacrifices, their 
perseverance and their intelligence. 


2. An effort must be made in the first place to establish a frame- 
work that will give "order and coherence to particular events. 
The child must be given, by means of concrete examples, a sense 
of time; he must be made to realize the meaning of the terms "cen- 
tury" (three generations of man), and "millenium"; to understand 
that scarcely 2,000 years have elapsed since the opening of our era, 
‘that the history of Egyptian civilization alone covers a period three 
times as long, and that the pre-historic period is much longer than 
any of which there is a written record. In order to instil in the child 
this sense of historical dimension, some teachers are in favour of the 
synoptic table, or time-chart, divided into periods of 100 and 1,000 
years, and showing in chronological order the great «vents and 
figures of humanity. These charts usually display, as the entries 

| for pre-historic times, such items as the invention of the roller and 
the wheel, the millstone, the arts of fire; in historical periods they 
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; show the construction of the Pyramids and the Parthenon, the ex- 
pedition of Alexander; Buddah and Confucius; the Vikings, the 
Crusades, Magna Carta, Christopher Columbus, the American De- 
claration of Independence, the French Revolution, the Red Cross, 
the League of Nations. In this way the children get used to "seeing" 
history as a series of parallel movements, all tending towards the 
same thing, the unity of peoples, and each one contributing its share 
to the common cause of civilization. 

To build up such a synchronized chart is no easy matter: some 
columns remain half empty, while in others there is not room for 
all the important events which should be included. For this reason 
many schoolmasters have abandoned this device, in spite of its 
attractions of clarity and simplicity. Unesco would be doing a 
great service if it were to appoint a committee of educators (rather 
than historians) for the purpose of compiling a satisfactory table of. 
this kind. There would then be in every classroom, beside the 
Unesco map, a Unesco Time-Chart of the History of Humanity, 


constituting yet another bond between children throughout the 
world. č 


3. The study of universal history, then, should begin by showing 


the child, on a reliable time-chart, the key events-which mark its - 


general trend. These should lead straight to a stüdy of the pre- 
historic period, and of the first material signs of civilization: pottery, 
the needle, the canoe hollowed out from a tree-trunk, together with 
the effects of these achievements on the minds and spirits of men. 

These are things which correspond to the natural interest of the 
child, and which he is capable not only of understanding, but 
also of "acting". When, at a later age he comes to the study of more 
complex civilizations, such as the Egyptian, the Chaldean, the 
Ægean, the Chinese, or even the pre-Columbian, he will bring to 
them the benefit of intellectual habits and an emotional maturity 
more precious to learning than anything to be found in the premature 
and bookish teaching of history as practised until now. 


THE TEACHING OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


To know a language other than one's own undoubtedly promotes 
international understanding. In the first place 1t makes possible the 
direct contacts with peoples of other cultures which are most valuable. 
It is through language, moreover, that we acquire a true understanding 
of the essence of a given culture. Poets, whose expression of cultural 
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values is more faithful than any other, yield up their secrets only to® 


' those who read them in the original 


The simple fact of understanding a language other than one's own 
has the further effect of modifying one's attitude toward other cultures, 
for the man who speaks only his own language is inclined to consider 
all those speaking a different one to be more or less inarticulate bar- 
barians, in the Hellenic sense of the word. It would seem, therefore, 
that the study of modern languages, made part of the secondary 
school curriculum in the eighteenth century mainly for utilitarian 
purposes, should now be incorporated into basic education for a 
quite different reason, namely, to modify the child's attitude toward 
foreign civilizations. D 

It may, however, be argued that this study is beyond the reach of 
the majority of elementary schoolpupils. Experiments have, however, 
been made and from these it appears that a considerable proportion 


- of elementary school children are capable of assimilating quite satisfac- 


torily at least one foreign language. In South Africa, for instance, 
all children learn the two languages in current use there—Afrikaans 
and English. The same thing occurs in certain small European 
countries where almost everyone speaks and understands the language 
of his neighbours as well as his own. Thus, the Welsh understand 
English, and the Danes and Luxembourgers understand German. — 


k 
INTERNATIONAL SCHOOLS 


^ 


Another interesting experiment is that conducted in international 
‘schools. These institutions are indeed attended as a rule by pupils 
with a polyglot backgsound, but it is none the less striking to see 
how, in a few months, children of so many different nationalities speak 
and understand two languages, and in some cases, three. It thus 
seems feasible, by adopting the means employed in the countries and 
Schools just mentioned, to give a great majorityt of children the benefit 
of at least one language other than their native tongue. The fact is 
now established, thanks to the international school, that young chil- 
dren, after mixing for three months or so with children whose language 
they do not know, are capable of understanding and speaking the 
language of their school-fellows without any consciousness that they 
are speaking a foreign tongue. They acquire this second language 
without any teaching in the ordinary sense, simply through usage, 
just as they acquire their mother tongue 1n the first place. It would 
seem from this that young children, at a certain stage in their deve- 
lopment at any rate, are particularly apt at learning a foreign tongue. 
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* In towns where a sufficient variety of foreign families live an experiment 
might well be made with international classes in which the languages 
of the pupils would be freely spoken. 


THE EXPERIENCE OF THE BILINGUAL COUNTRIES t 


It is true that children, having learnt a language in this way, forget it 
rapidly as soon as they no longer have the opportunity to speak it. 
Tt is important, then, to supply them with süch opportunities until 
the systematic study of the written language comes along to fix it 
firmly in their minds. 

Tn this connexion we may find guidance in the example of bilingual 
countries. In Johannesburg and Pretoria the children who speak 
Afrikaans at home learn English at school, while those speaking 
English at home learn Afrikaans at school. This means that they 
are grouped, to begin with, in parallel classes, one composed of chil- 
dren who have to learn Afrikaans, and the other of those who have to 
learn English. Before they leave school, all of them understand and 


Speak the two languages equally well. How is this achieved? Once : : 


the first notions of the unknown language have been acquired, part 
of the syllabus is taught to the pupils in that language. The children 
who know only English study first one subject, then ‘two, then three, 
four; or five, through the medium of Afrikaans; with Afrikaans-speaking 
children the procedure is reversed. T , 


In the light of these experiments it would seem possible to speed … 


up the study of modern languages. The linguistic abilities of the 
child should first be exploited to endow him, perhaps as early as the 
kindergarten stage, with a language other than his mother tongue, 
Then from 10 onwards he should be taught partly through the medium 
of the language he has already almost instinctively acquired. Nothing 
could better serve this purpose than the organization of an exchange 
of teachers between the countries. The pupils would acquire not 
only the use of a foreign language, but also the benefit of personal 
and prolonged contact with representatives of the culture employing 
that language. © i t 
It remains to decide what foreign languages the child should learn. 
In present practice the language chosen is usually that of the nearest 
or most important neighbouring country, for example, Russian for 
.Czeckoslovaks, English for Norwegians. It would seem desirable, 
in all countries which are Member States of Unesco, that the foreign 


- language to be acquired by the child should be one of the two working 


languages of Unesco: English or French. 
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In learning to speak and understand a foreign language, the child ^ 
runs some risk of adulterating his usage of his mother tongue. 
While it is true that knowledge of a foreign language is indispensable 
to full understanding of one’s native language, it is also true that this 
linguistic consciousness can bé obtained only through a course of long © 
and careful study which will always remain beyond the reach of the 
majority of pupils. Those who acquire only a smattering of a foreign 
language may indeed speak their own less well than if they had learnt 
noother. Does this mean that the teaching of foreign languages should 
be recommended only to those pupils who may be relied upon to carry 
it to the point where there is no further risk to the best usage of their 
native language? Yet how can these pupils be identified in advance? 
These questions raise a difficult problem. 


e 


Two RECOMMENDATIONS 


We return now to safer ground in the two following recommendations, 
which are valid in all circumstances and likely to increase the benefit : 
derived from the study of foreign languages; regardless of the method 
employed. 


I. One must, in the first place, define exactly the object in view. 
"To understand a foreign language; to speak.it, to read it, and to write 
it correctly are four different things. All that can be expected from 

' very*young children is that they speak and understand a foreign 
language. One useful procedure is to teach them folk-songs of 
various kinds, a process which enables them to grasp the rhythm and 
music of the unfamiliar language. ( 

Learning to write a foreign language correctly can begin only at a 
Considerably later stage. To pupils who already possess a good 
vocabulary and a sound sense of idiom, the rules of grammar will 
come without effort, and this conscious grasp of their subject will 
clarify and consolidate the habits of speech already acquired. The 
foreign language should continue to be spoken as much as possible 
throughout this second stage as well. A suitable method is that ado 
ted by educational authorities at the beginning of the century (at 
same time as the direct method) and consists of giving English 
French lessons in an English and French atmosphere respectively, 
so that pupils become familiar with the climate and life ot, the co 
whose language they are studying. A slavish use of the direct meth 

|. 18 not to be recommended. Explanations, grammatical and otherwise 

| can properly be given in the child's native language, as the occasion 
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“arises. Besides composition in the foreign language, the child should 
practice translation from his own language into the foreign tongue, 
and vice versa. 


2. The teachers should be men and women whose native language 
is that which the pupils are learning. However, attempts to apply 
this principle have sometimes not produced the happiest results, as 
the teachers who have gone abroad to practice were not always the 
most capable, but this difficulty can be avoided. Ministries of Edu- 
cation will certainly be anxious for their countries to be represented 
abroad by the persons best qualified to make a good impression, and 
itis to be hoped that they will assume responsibility for a regular 

^ exchange of language teachers: Good results might also be obtained 
from the exchange of teachers of manual trades, drawing, singing, or 
physical culture. It does not greatly matter if these have only a slight 
acquaintance with the language of the country in which they are to 
be guests for a term ora year. Gestures often make up for deficiencies 
of speech, and the contacts made will be appreciated by both the 
pupils and the staff of the schools in the host countries. 

Schools oriented to the world view will employ the teaching of 
languages to create favourable conditions for international under- 
standing, and to provide intellectual experiences which will arouse the 
pupils’ sympathy and interest in a different civilization. This rein- 
forces our basic premise, that it is neither the subjects in the syllabus, 
nor the academic knowledge acquired which will cultivate a sense of 
world co-operation, but rather the spirit in which the teaching is 
done. A foreign language can be taught so as to erect barriers. 
between peoples, instead of removing them; dts effect lies largely 
in the hands of the teachers. c j 

The indisputable truth forced upon us at every stage of our enquiry 
is, we repeat, that the all-important factor is the personality of the 


. teacher. We cannot better conclude this part of our report than by 


underlining that point once more. . 


At this stage the delegates decided to re-group themselves for the 
study of thé following three questions: 


I. How can skill in critical thinking and the feeling of belonging to 
a world community be developed in children? 
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2. What existing common elements of an international culture 
constitute the basis of world-mindedness, and how can these be 
made vital in the education of children? 

3. What are the obstacles and forces outside the school which mili- 
tate against the world-mindedness of children? How can these be 
neutralized and modified? QUE 

The group found it convenient to divide itself into two sub-groups, 
maintaining regular contact for comparison of results. The first 
sub-group devoted itself to general principles, arid the second to prac- 
tical applications. The following report is that of the second 
group, which was composed of: à 

Miss Yvonne Forgeot (France); 

Miss Hazel Gabbard (U.S.A.); 

Mr. Obaji-Abdul Hadi Hachem (Syria); 

Mrs: Suzanne Herbiniére-Lebert (France); 

Mr. Alexander Lukács (Hungary); 

Miss Rebecca Simonson (U.S.A.) 


and the author of this report. 


IL — THE CRUX OF THE PROBLEM 


o 


THE EDUCATION OF THE CRITICAL SENSE 


The ability to distinguish between truth and falsehood, and between 
the constructive and the destructive, is vitally necessary to-clear 
thinking on international subjects. : 

Our first finding in this regard was that certain methods which are 
perhaps the most effective in cultivating a critical sense are hardly 
Suitable for pupils under the age of 13. Methodical training in experi- 
mental reasoning by means of laboratory work (manipulation of instru- 
ments of mensuration; simple experiments in physics and chemistry) 
is not begun in European secondary schools before the age of 15 
or 16. As for discussion of newspaper articles and debates on histor-. 
ical, social, political or moral problems, teachers in the Old World 
have held wntil now that they are suitable only for students of some 
Maturity. But in other countries, notably in the U.S.A., teachers 
think differently; they do not wait for their pupils to attain intellectual 
and emotional maturity before giving them the benefit of exercises 
calculated to help thein towards such maturity. 

_ It may be that suchediscussions and debates are begun too early 
-in the U.S.A. and too late in the schools of western Europe, and it 
may also be that we encounter here one of those irreducible differences 
between two cultures that we have to be content simply to note. If 
this is true, we may expect no change in these contrasting procedures. 
In any case, it is not our intention to treat of such exercises until we 
have described certain educational aids which must at all events precede 
em. ^ 
Let us first try to define our problem more clearly. The critical 
Sense is a very complex conception in which it seems possible to dis- 
Unguish an intellectual component (the need to see things clearly, 
implying accurate observation and resistance to suggestion) and a 
Moral component (the will to be just, that is to say, to judge cir- 
cumstances or actions with reference to the motives behind them and 
the means used for their accomplishment). 
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From another point of view the education of the critical sense has a 
negative function, in that it should eliminate those obstacles, intellec- 


tual and emotional, that militate against the child's understanding of ` 


a phenomenon, an action, or a way of behaviour; and a positive func- 
tion, in the strengthening of the child's intellectual and emotional 
disposition toward understanding ways of life different from his own. 
It is not impossible to imagine certain exercises calculated to act simul- 
taneously on these two components, the intellectual and the emotional; 
but it is perhaps preferable to cultivate them alternatively. The 
synthesis will come of itself with the conscious grasp of the habits 
thus established. 


CREATING AN OBJECTIVE ATTITUDE 


For the sake of brevity we shall call the intellectual component of the 1 


critical sense “objectivity”. To be objective is to be capable, for 
example, of describing accurately a circumstance or an act that one 
has witnessed, and of noting all its aspects in their true proportions 
and mutual dependence. 

Objectivity is more or less difficult, depending on whether we deal 
with (a) things or physical facts, (6) the way of living and the behaviour 
of other people, (c) ourselves. Objectivity with regard to himself is 
the last to be acquired by the child, because it implies a dividing of the 
mind into subject and object, an attitude of which he is hardly capable 


before the age of 12; and also because he is affected by such disturbing ' 


mechanisms as self-justification and self-accusation. < 


Objectivity about other people is more difficult than objectivity 


about events and things. Sympathy and antipethy, much more marked 
in the presence of persons than in the presence of things, enter into 
conflict with the will to see clearly; a certain natural aggressiveness 
may, moreover, predispose the child to see things in the worst light; 
and the will to power, particularly if he suffers from an inferiority 
complex, may incline him to belittle the value of others in order 
to increase the sense of his own. 


If objectivity with regard to things is less difficult than other kinds, , 


it nevertheless runs counter to the very structure of the child's outlook. 
“In the child, feelings and perceptions are inextricably mingled, with 
the result that he tends to be attentive to details only. We must also 
consider what difficulty he has with analysis and synthesis, as well 
as with other mental operations that come more easily to the adult. 
Tt will be a long time before he frees himself of these shackles. 
Until the age of about 13 he will tend to relapse into indiscriminate 
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- ways of thinking every time he finds himself confronted with an un- 
familiar problem. The development of objectivity in the child will 
thus be a long and difficult undertaking, requiring from the teacher 
not only a knowledge of the laws of child Psychology, but also and above 
all an untiring patience, ingenuity, and sympathy. 


SOME EXERCISES IN OBJECTIVITY 


How may the child be helped most effectively t6 overcome these diffi- 
culties? He should be given numerous exercises in measurement, 
not at first with the standards at present in use (metre, litre, etc.) 
but, for example, with a length of wood or of string, a bucket, a foot- 
Span, a pace. When a child says, “My tower is higher than yours" 
and is contradicted, he should be encouraged to compare the heights 
of the two towers by means of a length of wood or a ruler. “The 
aquarium holds a lot of water”, one may say. “A thousand times more 
than the bucket”, cries another. “We'll soon see ", says the teacher. 
Then the children may count how many times the bucket can be 
filled with the water contained in the aquarium. 

But long before numerical precision is brought to these judgments 
the children should get into the habit of comparing shapes and dimen- 
sions by building with cubes and other solids. They will see, for 
instance, that a tower collapses if its base is not sufficiently broad, 
that between a small heap of sand and a large one there is a difference 
of so many barrow loads, that the nasturtium seeds required for the 
imes those required for the window-box. 


flower-bed are so many tim 2 
These first experimeñts should be commented on by the teacher in 


such a way as to prepare the child for exercises in strict measurement. 
By the time the children have finished with these manipulations and 
approximate measurements, they will have acquired the habit of 
seeking for a norm on all occasions. They will realize, not theoretically, 
but as the result of their experience; that the only way to see things 
clearly and to reach agreement among themselves is by recourse to a 
norm. Big, small, high, much — what exactly is meant? The best 
Way to firid out is to measure or to count. , They vill thus be prepared 
to understand that any given technique is in reality only a coherent 
System of operational norms; that grammar, for example, is a system 
Of conventions enabling people to understand one another when they 
Speak, and that spelling is a system of conventions enabling people 
to understand one another when they write. | PE 
` They should be trained from a very early age to describe accurately 
the events that they have witnessed. These exercises in testimony, 
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5 immediately following or some time after the event, may at first be 
organized in the form of amusing games, and will not only stimulate 
the children to observe more closely all they see, but will also make 
them aware of the difficulties of being an exact witness. After an 
excursion, for example, they should be induced to draw by memory 
an object along the way, with which they should then compare their 
drawing; to make a plan of the garden in which they have played; 
to reproduce with their blocks the building they have visited. Or 
they should be encouraged to dictate to the teacher and, when they 
are able, to write by themselves an orderly account of all they have 
seen and done during a day. Each will remember something different 
and all will correct one another's assertions. These exercises, fre- 
quently repeated, will accustom them to distinguish between what 
they know and what they think they know, to affirm nothing of which 
they are not certain, Ultimately, they will come to admit the possi- 
bility of being mistaken in good faith. 

Another method, which is used-in French schools, has the advan- 
tage of being suitable for very young children as yet unable to write 
or speak with any degree of precision. Some event has greatly impres- 
sed them—the ceremonies of the Fourteenth of July, for example, or a 
juggler's tricks. They arrive at school in a great state of excitement, 
alleager to relate what they have seen. But each speaker is soon 
contradicted and his description is rectified by an expressive gesture 
or by a sketch on the blackboard. The teacher may then suggest a 
collective drawing, each child contributing his share. The work ‘soon 
takes shape; the details, duly criticized, fall into place; and the final 
result is a document accepted by all as a more or Jess faithful reproduc- 
tion of the event. ; l 

It often happens that a child uses the wrong term to describe some- 
thing he has observed accurately. When he is corrected: he exclaims, 
"That's what I meant!” In this way the pupils will learn that speech 
may be untrue to thought and will want to acquire that precision of 
language which is an indispensable stage in the development of the 
critical sense. Thus the principal concern of the school should be, 
up to the age of 7 or 8, to train children in the Manipulation and 
measurement of objects, in being sure of what they have seen, and 
in describing it precisely. | 


As schooling continues these exercises should be carried on more ' 


systematically through a flexible use of the old-fashioned “object 
lesson”. For example, the theme of the lesson having been given, 
the pupils may first be allowed to tell all they know, or think they 
know, on the subject. The result will be a mixture of correct, 
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* approximate, and absolutely erroneous observations. Let us suppose 


é 


the subject of the lesson is: “The principal buildings in our town”, and 
that one pupil mentions the church and another the town-hall as the 
highest building. They may be told to go and pace off the shadows ` 
cast by these buildings at the same hour of the day. Thus pupils 
will learn to distrust their first impressions and to check the subjective 
impression by repeated observation or exact measurement whenever 
possible. Conducted in this way, the object lesson will provide them 
with a model for rigorous and methodical analysis. 


FAITHFUL REPORTING 5 


Later on, when books begin to take up more and more room in the 
life of the child, exercises in summarizing will help considerably in the 
development of objectivity. The teacher may ask “What does the 
author say on this page about the different species of ants? What 
opinion does he express, in this paragraph, on the intelligence of the 
fox?” The child thus questioned will often confuse his own remi- 
niscences or feelings with the author's; he may then be referred to the 


text; and little by little he will learn how to read, that is to say, how to 
improve his mind by intelligent, contact with another mind. The 
to write an account cf 


Pupils may also be invited, when occasion offers, 
a film, a concert, or a lecture. Nothing is more rare thana faithful 
report, but would be perhaps less rare if children were systematically 
trained in this exercise, instead of being asked, before they are capable 
of analyzing their feelings and impressions, to ape the famous writers 
Of natural description'or the masters of character analysis. — 
Children do not flatter themselves that they know everything, and 
they readily acquire the habit of obtaining their information at the ` 
Proper source. For every strange word encountered in the course 
e, the appropriate book 


of readin; tion left in suspens 
UR E ded: the textbook of zoology for infor- 


of reference may be recommen! fo 
atlas for the exact position of a 


mation abi tic animal, the 
"wee : in current use. They should also 


be encouraged to consult persons with authoritative knowledge. To 
find out ps coffee and come from, they may be told to ask the 
importer who has an office in the next street ; to learn how many 
Pints of milk a cow gives in a day; they may be referred to a farmer. 
The habit of going for one’s information to the best source is one that 
Would dispel a lot of misunderstanding. . 5 
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GUARDING AGAINST MISINF ORMATION 


Another useful device is to interpolate some flagrant error or absurdity 
in a dictated text after having told children what to expect. When 
they have heard a description of the place where they live or the account 
of an event in which they have taken part, containing, as is only too 
frequently the case, a number of more less serious inaccuracies, they 
should be asked, “Are there any mistakes in what I have just read 
out to you?” Thanks to numerous exercises of this kind, the children 
will begin to suspect that the things they hear, eyen those they read in 
a newspaper or book, are not always necessarily true. They cannot 
be given too many exercises of the sort calculated to put them on their 
guard against all forms of auto-suggestion and hetero-suggestion. 
Every effort should be made to accustom them to that suspension of 
judgment, that insistence on evidence, against which all the wiles of 
propaganda are unavailing. In an epoch such as ours when the 
tendencies of the majority and a number of truly diabolical techniques 
conspire against the integrity of the individual, the school cannot 
be at too great pains to develop in the child a resolutely critical atti- 
tude towards everything he sees, hears, or reads. 

The teacher, then, should constantly strive to give his pupils a 
regard for accuracy and a determination to accept only such proposi- 
tlons as are true and such judgments as are adequate. It is hardly . 
necessary to point out the relation between this attitude and world- 
mindedness. Every time, for example, that the child formulates one ' 
of the faulty generalizations about nations or races which are perhaps 
the worst enemy of international understanding, he should be given 
forthwith the opportunity of convincing himself, unaided, that such 
remarks are foolish and therefore unworthy of an intelligent man. 
“All Frenchmen are frivolous!” This is the moment to speak to 
them of the labours of certain French thinkers to whom the epithet is 
hardly applicable, such as Michelet or Louis Pasteur, Itis by neglect- 
ing no opportunity to arouse the admiration and ‘sympathy of his 
pupils for the most distinguished men of all nations that the teacher 
will encourage them to the inseparable attitudes of objectivity and 
world-mindedness. 


ENCOURAGING SELF-CRITICISM 
In certain schools, in France for example, an attempt has been made 


to develop the pupils’ critical sense by inviting them to mark their 
work themselves. This implies, obviously, that a system of grades 
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‘the meantime they can grow use 


'. may be employed, which is not always the case (in Norway no marks ? 


are given before the age of 11). This method, however, did not 
meet with the unreserved approval of our group. Nevertheless, it 
seems right that the child should take an interest in the result of his 
efforts, and it is certainly an excellent thing for him to assume a 
critical attitude towards what he has produced. Those in favour 
of this system hold that the best way of bringing the child to such 
an attitude is to invite him to evaluate the work of his school-fellows. 
Given an atmosphere of co-operation and good fellowship, there is 
probably much more to be gained than lost by training the pupils 
to discuss and evaluate objectively the work of their fellows. As ^ 
to the advisability of giving marks, this is a matter that every teacher 
must decide for himself. 4 

Such procedures may also be used to draw the children's atten- 
tion to the fact that in cettain cases it is desirable to apply not only 
Objective, but also subjective; ctiteria (to take into account, for 
example, the peculiar difficulties experienced by certain’ pupils), 
and this will help them to realize how complex the problem of evalu- 
ation is. They should begin with those forms of work that lend 
themselves most readily to criticism, such as judging the accuracy 


of a drawing. The little composition that children can be taught 


to write as early as the age of ro may give rise to similar exercises: 


Is the dialogue natural? Is the description well constructed ? 

It will be found that children often' succeed in assessing correctly 
the value of the work submitted to them provided it is not their 
own. They are so bound up with their own work that it takes them 


a long time to consider it with any degree of detachment. But in 
à d to hearing it criticized by others. 


The skilful teacher will not have much trouble in getting them to 
their gestures (in a dramatic 


admit, if their drawing 
» if necessary, that the ? when corrected in the light 


game), and their narration are better Y 
Of a schoolfellow's criticism. Some children, of course, will be 


found morbidly intolerant of criticism and incapable of frankly 
admitting their mistakes; but if the atmosphere of the class is à cordial 
One, this, resistance will finally be ‘broken down. Then, for all the 
Pupils without exception, the exercises suggested will have the 
happiest effect on the development of the critical sense and social- 


mindedness. 


VALUE OF GROUP ACTIVITIES IN SCHOOL 


Certain functions of the critical sense indispensable to all forms 
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* of co-operation will best be learned by the child in the course of I 
work performed with other children. We touch here on educational ~~ 
possibilities that have not been fully exploited in all countries. Those 
teachers who have never encouraged their pupils to work out for M 
themselves a problem in geography, natural science or practical 
behaviour cannot possibly realize the resourcefulness of young 
children when left to their own devices, or recognize their ability 
to consider a problem from every angle, to distinguish the essen- 
tial from the accessory, to set aside all that is irrelevant to the subject, 
in a word, to exercise constructively their critical sense. Of great 
value to this kind of development are the free study groups to which 
such importance is rightly given in all schools concerned primarily 
with the training of children for community life. 

` It is through these activities that the child will progress most 
rapidly towards the objectivity with regafd to himself which is the 
most difficult to attain. Self-criticism is born of the criticism of 
others, In the study groups, children criticize one another with. 
complete frankness. At the age that we have in mind (from 6 or 
7 to 12 or 13), the child values the approval of his fellows more than 
that of any adult. In order not to lose it, he will be careful to reflect 
before speaking, which is a necessary step towards self-criticism. 
Also, it often happens that the child, struck by another’s unbecoming 
Conduct—his over-sensitiveness, temper, high handedness obstinacy’ 
or sulkiness—will say to himself: “Am I like that too?" Gradually 
he will become capable of seeing himself as he is, t ‘ 
Educational treatises contain an impressive amount of information | 
on study groups and on the innumerable purposes for which they 
may be organized, for example, to collect information on an histor- 
ical event, a country, a civilization, or a problem in natural Science. 
A group of pupils may be invited to put down what they know of 
the way of living of the Laps or the Tuaregs, as described in a 
work they have all'read. Afterward they may be given different 
material on the same subject, and thus they may learn for them- ! 
selves how one's ideas about human beings and civilizations vary 
according to one's sources of information. y "HU. 


APT PROS RE M 


P td 


PROBLEMS OF VALUE A 


Groups of pupils can also be entrusted with tasks of quite a different 
nature. They may be invited, for example, to draw up the programme 
of a literary or musical recital, choosing from among the poems, 
songs or records at their disposal those that seem most suitable for 
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- „ the end in view. Later, the pertormance may be reviewed in detail; » 

-* one item may be judged a success, another a failure. Still another 
exercise in evaluation is to prepare an exhibition of pictures by 
great artists, using reproductions selected by the pupils. themselves. . 

In, small groups, or in the class itself, the pupils may also discuss 
certain problems suggested by the incidents of school life. This 
experiment has produced conclusive results in nearly every country. 

. Whether it is a matter of drawing up a set of rules to procure a desired 
result (tidiness or cleanliness of the classroom), or of taking certain 
disciplinary measures, the understanding master will usually meet 
with touching good will and surprising practical sense on the part 
of his pupils. J i : 

The direct participation of the-pupils in the life of the school 
(self-government) and, more particularly, the discussion of certain 
+ disciplinary problems (pupils’ courts), constitute an excellent means 
of drawing the child's attention to a fact of great importance for 
the development of the critical sense. We have already noted that 
children who are encouraged to evaluate one another's work have 
sometimes occasion to realize that there are certain cases, identical 
© in appearance, to which the same criteria are not applicable. The 
problems constantly raised by school life will contribute much to 
the flexibility of attitude against which their mechanical and rigid 
sense of justice at first rebels. i 
' It should not be difficult for the teacher to induce them to extend 
_ D this experience and to realize that all criteria vary according to the 
-. mature of the fact or action that is being considered; that in the case 
of works of art, for example, other criteria must be applied than 
- those of magnitude and precision; namely those having to do with 

. emphasis, balance, line, colour, etc. and that human actions must 

. be evaluated in terms of ethical or moral criteria. If he succeeds 

n in teaching them to distinguish the physical fact lending itself to 
^." Precise’ measurement, the work of art subject to aesthetic criteria 

alone, and the human action to be judged according to moral stan- 
dards, he will have helped them to take a decisive forward step. 


LD THE DISCERNMENT OF MOTIVES 

component of the critical sense, namely, 
that fairness is different from strict 
lication of different criteria will make 
the same standards are not to be 
ely. By way of preparation, the 


.' This brings us to the second 
the emotional one. To 
justice and consists in the app 
y the child aware of the fact that 
4 applied to all things indiscriminat 
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children's attention should always be drawn to the motive for an. 
.action or a. manner of behaviour, for until about the age of 6 the 
child considers the result only; the intention does not interest him. 
The educator will have to make him feel, with the help of simple 
events taken from everyday life in the school, how one and. the same 
action (the same in the sense that they produce the same result) 
can be dictated by very different motives, and how the same action 
can be good or bad according to surrounding circumstances. 


c 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


By such methods the teacher can progressively clarify the essential 
difference between an action, its result, and the intention that prompted 

. it. With a similar end in view he may draw the attention of the 
pupils to the individual differences that make it impossible for every- 
body to do the same things. For instance, differences in perception: ` 
not everybody sees in the same way; some people are colour-blind, 
and others do not see at all! It can thus be brought home to the 
children that an infirmity modifies one's life and makes certain 
adjustments impossible. It has even greater effect to point out the 
results of certain transient infirmities (whether of physical or psycho- 
dogical origin) to which everybody is subject. When one day a 
pupil who is usually good in arithmetic appears to be incapable 
of doing a sum correctly, the teacher (without embarking on an 
explanation of the mechanism of this obstruction) can draw the ° 
attention of the class to the fact that one is not always one's usual 
self, and that there are moments when the, individual cannot do 
T he is perfectly capable of doing, nor say what he knows perfectly 
well. 

It is more difficult, but of the greatest importanc ing the 
child to understand that from an intellectual Pos of ey uie are 
qualitative differences between individuals, or differences of form, 
and not only quantitative ones, as the child is inclined to think. 
For him people are either stupid or clever. That there are. different 
forms of stupidity and cleverness is a fact that requires demonstration 
by striking examples. The teacher should point out that one of 
the pupils, who is very bad in arithmetic, can make excellent drawings» 
and that he is by far the best of the class when it comes to relating 
an event at which all have been present. The teacher should also 
give pupils who are weak in most curricular subjects an opportunity 
to show their capacities in other fields; the class may admire this 
child's carpentry, that child's playing of the violin. 
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Of course it will be much easier to persuade the children that 
the differences among them are those of form and not of degree if 
the class is relatively homogenous, that is to say; if it includes no 
mentally deficient pupils or children with serious character defects. 
On the other hand, circumstances will later bring them into contact 
with all sorts of people, and they will be all the better prepared 


' to understand them if they have had occasion at school to meet 


as many different kinds of people as possible. This, of course, : 
does not apply to very backward or neurotic children. We do not 
intend to go into this problem of school organization, but it is one 
that should not be neglected. i 

For the purpose of driving home the fact that there are different 
but equally valid forms of intelligence it is extremely useful-to give 
children, particularly those from an intellectual milieu, the oppor- 


. tunity of watching manual workers. Visits to an artisan's workshop, 


to a factory, and to the fields should be organized. Thus the pupils 
may discover for themselves that merit can be found in many differ- 
ent places, The movements of a workman’s hands are simply 
another form of intelligence; and the swift reactions and presence 
of mind of a traffic policeman are a form of intelligence too. Quite 
a number of pupils, especially if they have been brought up in the 
cult of words which often characterizes "intellectual" circles, wilb 
show a certain resistance. The, teacher should expect this and act 
accordingly. If, moreover; he himself is free from prejudice, and 
if he has obtained the confidence of his pupils, the mechanism of 
identification will reinforce the observations made by the children, 
and they will get a presentiment of some truths that are essential 
to understanding in general. They will learn that not everybody 
Das the same capacities; that these capacities are not superior Or 
inferior in themselves, but are to be assessed only in reference to 
how they are used, and that the value of a man is to be estimated 
by the way he does his job; whatever it may be. Nobody excels 
in everything, and therefore; "human beings are complementary. 
When the child becomes an adolescent, he may comprehend that 


Cultures afe complementary in the same way. : 


THE POSITIVE ATTITUDE 
Certain other considerations that we touched upon during our dis- 
Cussion of the critical sense are also worth mentioning here. 

It might be feared that an education focused on the development 
of the critical sense would regrettably increase tbe number of adults 
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inclined to be finicky and to disparage everything, which would be 
diametrically opposed to our aim of world understanding. However, 
the critical sense as we have defined it seems to exclude such devel- 
opment. We have distinguished in it the need to see clearly and 
not to be deceived by appearances; and the desire to be equitable. 
As thus understood, such education would certainly not contribute 
to the forming of critical minds in the negative sense, but to the 
forming of just minds. 

'This will more surely be the case if the teacher himself always 
sets the example of positive, constructive criticism, for the child; 
especially at the age we are considering, has the tendency to identify 
himself with the adult he admires or loves. Thus it may be said 
that the success of this training depends largely on the teacher and 
on the affective relations existing between him and his pupils (which 
also determine to a great extent the relations that develop among 


the pupils themselves). In a congenial atmosphere the child will | 


become aware of the fact that criticism is an indispensable condition 
for progress in every domain; he will feel that those who criticize 
with this intention are real friends, and that one should criticize 
someone else only to help him overcome his imperfections. When 
critical thinking is thus associated with the spirit of service it will 
contribute not only to comprehension but also to collaboration in 
every field. : 


HAZARDS TO BE AVOIDED 

One of the members of our group was very much preoccupied with 
the harm that training of the critical sense could do to certain non- 
rational values indispensable to personal and social life. We agreed 
that this was a very important point, but we thought that the danger 
was not very great so long as the difference between the various 
criteria of objective truth, aesthetics and morality and between their 
fields of application was fully understood. The same member was 
also afraid that once the children were accustomed to criticize they 
would quibble indiscriminately, and be inclined to lay down the 
law on every subject of conversation. However, we considered 
it the common and essential purpose of many. of the exercises des- 
cribed to make the child aware of what he knows. (because he saw 
it himself, heard it froma competent person, or found it in a reliable 
book) and of what he does not know (because it is only hearsay or 


because he did not look closely into the matter himself). It may 
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be assumed therefore that the children who receive this kind of educ- 
ation will not venture to judge matters that lie outside their scope. 


THE FEELING OF BELONGING TO HUMANITY 


To feel toward mankind in general as one does toward one's family, 
comrades and country is what may be called *the feeling of be- 
longing to humanity". If critical thinking is one of the com- 
ponents of world-mindedness, this feeling is indeed its very essence. 

Here we encounter a difficulty: the smaller the social group, the 
stronger is the insularity of its members. The feeling of belonging 
to humanity can be made vital only by imparting to it the emotional 
content of preceding group identifications. It is thus the last of 
a series of transfers or extensions of emotion. First, the group- 
` feeling is extended from the family to playmates or schoolmates and 
their parents; next the child begins to feel that he belongs to the 
village or district. Progressively, contacts in the secondary school, 
in youth organizations, in university, and perhaps in military service, 
Set up personal relations between the individual and some of his 
fellow countrymen which will give something of the warm emotional 
quality of the preceding identifications to the feeling of belonging 
to the national community, a feeling which hitherto may have seemed 
abstract and remote. He will begin to see his country as a large 
"family, a vast group of comrades, a “great friendship", as Michelet 
Said. Similar contacts, then, with people of other countries will 
Serve to extend the friendship he feels for the men of his country 
to humanity as a whole. The feeling of belonging to humanity, 
Seen in this way, is the extension of the same sentiment from the 


family to the local group and the nation, and finally to all nations. 


I 

Tux IMPORTANCE OF DIRECT CONTACTS 
The feeling of belonging to humanity can be based only upon emo- . 
tional experiences; that is to Saÿ» not upon what one knows, but 
Upon what one has felt. The human values closest to the heart 
of man are those perceived in men. The child should consequently 
be brought into close contact with minds representative of all 
Civilizations, with men he will be able to love, either through the 
Medium of their work, or through sensitive biographies. f; $ 

Nothing, however, can be more effective than direct confact with 
living men. Only in this way can the feeling of belonging to human- 
| ity acquire the warmth and immediacy of the feeling of belonging 
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to a family or to a social milieu, This implies that only those adoles-: 
cents who have reached a certain emotional and intellectual matu- 
rity will be capable of experiencing this feeling to the full, that is 
to say, only those who have passed the age studied by our group. 
What the teacher can do with children up to the age of r3 is, on 
the one hand, to help the child integrate himself into a group of his 
peers, and afterward into the local and national community, in such 
a manner as to make it possible for this feeling of belonging to various 
groups to extend itself to humanity at large without. encountering 
resistance; and, on the other hand, to initiate this process of exten- 
sion by creating favourable predispositions in the child. 


EXCHANGE VISITS 


The most effective method for bringing the children into personal | 
contact with adults of others cultures is the exchange visit. It is 

not impossible to transfer the children of a class or a whole school 

for a period of six months or a year to another country, where they 

may become familiar with ways of living different from their own. 

However, such prolonged visits are admittedly difficult to carry 

out, and there is the risk that children thus transplanted in groups 

will keep to themselves instead of trying to get inside the life of the 

schoolchildren in the foreign country. Collective visits will undoubt- 

edly produce the best results if organized after the fashion of “jam. 
borees" lasting only a few weeks. 

A system of individual exchanges, which is a more flexible ar- 
rangement, seems preferable. Especially effective is the successive 
exchange: an English or a Scandinavian childs for example, is received 
in a French or Canadian family where there is a child of his age. 
The two children leave together after a certain time, and the French 
or Canadian child is received in turn by the family of his English 
or his Scandinavian friend. In this way contact is more intimate, 
the children spend most of the day together, and the parents have 
no need to occupy themselves constantly with the children. 

Because so many parents fear, frequently without justification, 
that an interruption may retard the child in his studies, these exchanges 
as a rule must be limited to the summer holidays, and a stay of one 
or two months in another country, though by no means a neg- 
ligible period, is not long. School officials or parent associations 
can assist by collecting useful information concerning the life and 
customs of the family, the age and character of the children, etc. 
If, in the future, school curricula differ less than they do now, it 
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.will be possible to let children attend a school in a foreign country 
for a year without losing ground. Not only will the children have 
benefited by their contacts abroad, but they will also have advanced 
in the knowledge of a foreign language, a most useful adjunct to 
international understanding. ` 


THE SENSE OF HUMAN KINSHIP 


- Children are curious about the origin of things and creatures. With 
this in mind, we asked ourselves whether the educator might not 
make use of this curiosity in order, for example, to bring the pupils 
to the conclusion that families who seemingly bear no relation to 
one another, have genealogical connexions all the same, and that 
nations who now believe they have nothing in common did in fact 
. Share the same habitat and manner of life ages ago. Considerations : 
such as these will accustom the child to regard the divisions of mankind 
ntal rather than inevitable; they can 


in groups and nations as accide iney 
prepare him to become conscious of the close kinship that underlies 


differences of name, nationality, and culture. 
Let us take, for example, the Vaudois name Rey or Roy. There 


are also Reys in France, and certainly elsewhere too. Let us then 
suppose that a Vaudois family Rey can trace its lineage back to the 
time when» one of its members established himself in France, or 
inversely, when a Frenchman Rey came to found a family in the 
canton of Vaud. On hearing this, one of the pupils will possibly 
exclaim: “But then they are the same people, Frenchmen and Vau- 
dois!” and he will feel something that might otherwise forever have 
remained an abstract notion, namely, that the inhabitants of the 
different countries of the world are, in fact, the same people adapted 
to different conditions of life. It will not be difficult for the educator, 
especially in a country like Switzerland or the United States, to 
find someone among his pupils whose name may be taken as an 
example. In this way he sets 4 flow of ideas and feelings in motion 
that will tend to bring home to the children the common origin of 


all ee 
humar beings. the children will have a better 


Wh dy history, 
pie alee cr tance of these relationships and 


Brasp of echanism and impo! hese r 
their MR with invasions, and with emigrations for economic 
Or spiritual reasons. When the teacher thus draws the attention 
of the children to the composite character of modern nations, he 
helps to elirhinate one of the most powerful obstacles to international 
understanding: tbe nationalist ideology which has poisoned 
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international relations since the beginning of the nineteenth century.. 


THE PROBLEM OF NATIONAL DIFFERENGES 


At the age when children are passionately interested in everything 
exotic, the teacher can satisfy their curiosity (as we saw in dealing 
with geography) by telling them, for instance, about Indian elephants 
and all the useful things they do for man, about the strange animals 
of the Australian continent or the polar regions; but he should, 
above all, speak about men. Before the age of 5, children are really 
interested only in children, but from then on, the teacher can tell 
them about adults óf their own nationality, and, when they have 
reached the age of 7 or 8, he can Speak about adults of other countries. 
From this time onwards they should be told how foreign people 
live. The teacher can describe their clothes and weapons, what 
they eat and drink, and their customs and celebrations. 

However, there is a pitfall to be avoided here. The child is prim- 
arily interested in what is different: certain oddities are capable 
of leading him to think that the inhabitants of other countries belong 
to a different species, an effect which would be contrary to the end 
in view. People of certain tribes greet each other by rubbing their 
poses together! Mandarins let their nails Brow till they roll up! 
Negro women wear bracelets round their ankles! Such facts might 
be enough to smother a budding sympathy. Travel films often 


commit this mistake by emphasizing local colour in such a way 


that few of them suit our purpose. The educator should draw 
the children’s attention rather to similarities, between the different 
cultures: “These mothers love and look after their children just as 
your own mothers do. Their way of doing so may be different 


but the love is the same. Small Negro children, little Chinese boys, 


and girls play hopscotch just as you do”. A collection of dolls can 
be a great help in illustrating the similarity of games in different 
countries. 

Once the child’s sympathy for other cultures has been awakened, 
the teacher. can start pointing out the differences between them. 
There are, indeed, very marked contrasts, but most of them can be 
explained by climate or, generally, by conditions of life. Thus 
the Eskimoes are clad in sealskins, but the inhabitants of the Happy 
Isles wear only a loincloth. . 

The teacher can go further and draw attention to the fact that, just 
as the child is amazed or shocked by pecularities in the life of other 
peoples, there are certain things in the life of his own country that 
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M palanquin, rickshaw, elephant, camel, 


rare amazing or shocking to foreigners. This will be the occasion 
for reading out to him what foreigners say of his country, for instance, 
what a citizen of the United States writes about Switzerland: “In 
Switzerland at every step you see a notice on a wall or a fence ‘It 
is forbidden to touch electric wires’, ‘No admittance’, Keep out’, 
‘Do not touch. In the United States we count on the common 
sense of adults, and we reckon that they will warn their children 
of these dangers”. Swiss children may think that their system 
is better, but they should at least know why things are done differ- 
ently elsewhere. All this will help in the long run to develop 
certain attitudes which we have recognized as components or con- 
ditions of the spirit of international understanding. 3 
In answering his pupils’ questions about the life of other peoples 
the teacher will find ample opportunity to make them understand 
that men satisfy their common needs by different but equivalent 
means. He can show how nomads in their tents, Greenlanders 


_ in their’ igloos, and Arabs in houses with all windows opening on 


e only devised different means to the 
against the weather. Also, the 
horse, and covered wagon 
rt. These are merely alter- 


> 


interior courtyards, hav 
Same end of protecting themselves 


are simply different means of transpo 
native solutions to the same problem. 


Di 


"MANKIND'S COMMON ENEMIES 


Tf all people possess a common heritage they also have common 


enemies, The sense ‘of belonging is, in fact, ambivalent—pro’s 
imply cons. To love beauty implies to hate what destroys it. For 
Our special purpose this means that to love humanity means to fight 
and Suppress everything that threatens to injure it. The child will 
feel much more united to the human family when he has become 
aware of the dangers that threaten all its members. — 

. The teacher will have occasion to Suggest, without insisting on 
1t, that men have natural enemies on which to exercise their aggres- 
Siveness, arid that they would be better advised to declare war upon 
Natural scourges such as famine and plague than to fight their fellow 
men; that they would do better to encourage the invention of new 
industrial methods which would eliminate dangerous trades than 


to devise new weapons of destruction. i j : 
The teacher should show how, when facing a common peril, 
Men forget their differences of nationality or race. He could tell 


the story of the 600 French miners, buried in the mine of Courriéres 
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near the German frontier, who got help from the firemen of the: 
hereditary enemy, or of the first-aid brought to the inhabitants of 
Messina, devastated by a terrible earthquake, by the crew of a Russian 
man-of-war cruising in the, Mediterranean; and he can relate how 
all civilized nations conttibute their supplies of serum or vaccine 
when a country is ravaged by an epidemic. “What if the inhabitants 
of Mars should declare war upon the whole earth?" one of his pupils 
may whisper. There would be no need to reply to the remark, 
for this child will aiready have had an inkling of a universal truth. 


RELIEF PROJECTS FOR CHILDREN 


"These deliberations brought us to the subject of relief work under- 
taken by children, independently or under the auspices of the Chil- 
dren's Red Cross, to assist others in countries laid waste by war or 
by natural disaster. A typical project may be to send paper and 
pencils to children in a foreign country. To supply the money 
needed one class may perhaps organize a literary or musical recital, 
another a raffle; some pupils may work as errand-boys, while others 
grow vegetables or flowers which they sell to their acquaintances. 
Soon cases are filled with paper, pencils, notebooks, plasticine, and 
colours. A friendly message may be added, with, perhaps, a recording 
which will enable the foreign children to hear the voices of their 
unknown friends. 


AII this has unquestionable educational value, but there was lively. 


discussion as to whether relief work undertaken now by children 
of countries spared by the war really contíibutes to international 
rapprochement. We had to concede that it has its dangers. It is 


in fact possible for children of lucky countries to become accus- . 


tomed to considering the others as their protegés, and for the latter 
to have the same feelings concerning the former as Labiche attributed 
to Monsieur Perrichon. Would it be better if the gifts were all 
collected in an international pool? In this way both the feeling 
of self-righteousness and of inferiority would be avoided, but, it was 
pointed out, children will not give so spontaneously nór so gener- 


ously when they do not know who is going to receive their gifts. 


They often consent to real sacrifices and give away things they value, 
but only when they can imagine the pleasure these things will give 
to certain Children in a certain place. Only in this manner can the 
direct Contacts that are of such vital importance be established. 

So much for the donors. What are the reactions of the reci- 
pients? A French teacher told us how in his school the unpacking 
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of a big parcel of-clothes and shoes created at first a certain coldness. 
Fortunately, the parcel also contained some toys and puzzles, and, 
when these were found, the tension relaxed. One pupil suggested 
sending some puzzles in return, and the suggestion was greeted with 
delight. à 
. This is indeed the right solution. Relief work will promote 
international understanding only if it is organized on a reciprocal 
"basis. Of course, one can give only what one has, and at the moment, 
children of devastated countries do not have yery much to give. 
However, nearly everywhere children can contribute a puzzle or 
some drawings, or a poem; and such gifts can mean as much as a 
great deal of clothes or school equipment. Even supposing that 
for the moment some children can givé nothing, later on they will 
be able to give back everything they received, probably to different 
Children, but that does not matter. Thus there will be no question 
‘of protegés and protectors, but only of human beings who express 


their feelings of friendship by small or large presents. 


CORRESPONDENCE. SCHEMES 


whether collective messages from 


Correspondence between schools, j 
is really the most natural 


one class to another or individual letters, 
form of exchange, and the most flexible one. 


Country. However, many | i à 
dence only because they thought it would help their pupils to practise 
their English or their Spanish; and for some children it has been 
mainly a means of improving their know 
Stamp collection. Correspondence 
to international understanding only i 
and expressly with this end in view. It is C 
many pupils will undertake it in this spirit unless they are encour- 
aged. The teacher should take this to heart and show a discreet 


but firm interest. 


N 


AN INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE 


In connexion with these exchanges of letters, We discussed, the prob- 
lem of an international auxiliary language. At the age when they 
are capable of reading and writing 2 foreign language, pupils of 


Secondary schools do not 
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Hundreds of classes" 


have much free time, and are often not ' 


ə 


disposed to write letters. They would be much more ready to do 
so at the age of ro to 13 if they knew any foreign language suffi- 
ciently well An international auxiliary language would enable 
children at this age to correspond with children in a country of their 
own preference, whereas up till now correspondence has been limited 
mostly to English, Spanish, French, or Italian, the languages usually 
studied at school. Letters would become more interesting and more 
frequent if an.auxiliary language could be used. 

Undertaken in the spirit defined above, such exchanges seem 
to us highly suitable for initiating, between children of all countries, 
those personal relations that give blood and life to the sense of belong- 

-ing to humanity. 

The foregoing are some of the innumerable expedients by which 
the school can initiate in children between the ages of 3 and 13 a 
widening sense of belonging to the human community. Integra- 
tion into the world community can become finally effective, as we - 
have seen, only during adolescence; but it will be all the more com- 
plete if it has been carefully prepared. 


VALUES COMMON TO MANKIND i 


What really is this humanity to which the child should be made 
to feel that he belongs? Is it an abstract idea drawn from à com- 
parison between men and between civilizations, or is it a psycho- 
logical and biological reality? This question arose immediately 
in connexion with the second problem formulated by the members 
of the Seminar: ie. "What are the existing common elements of 
an international culture which constitute the basis of world-minded- 
ness ?" ` 
If humanity exists only as an idea, then it is possible to lead the 
child, or rather the adolescent, to a clear conception of it; but there 
would be little possibility of awakening a real feeling of "belonging". 
Such a feeling, indeed, can be experienced only toward a living 
being or organism. Can humanity be considered as a sort of collec- 
tive being about which the individual can feel the same as about 
other social groups of which he has become an integral part? 
"The answer is that humanity today does present the essential 
characteristics of any organism. In the first place, all its parts 
are inter-related. The analogy of the stomach and the limbs 
applies now not only to the national community, but to the human 
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community in its entirety. To recognize the fact of universal inter- 
dependence no great perspicacity is required: unfavourable weather 
in Canada or Australia increases the price of wheat or wool in the 
European market; industrial disputes in the United States produce 
a shortage of lorries or agricultural machinery in Africa. Thus 
the material prosperity of each part of the globe is geared to the 
prosperity of all the other parts. 


THE INTERDEPENDENCE OF HUMANITY 


This interdependence is evident not only in economic matters. 
People are joined by common psychological characteristics as well. 
Without claiming to have made an exhaustive list of these we have 
Noted the following: 

I. The universality of certain intellectual behaviour-patterns, 
precisely, those that constitute the scientific method. 

2. The universality of certain needs of an ethical order; that is, 
the need for coherence in moral behaviour and moral values, implying 
the existence of certain principles accepted by everybody. 

3. The universality of certain needs of an aesthetic order: all 
Peoples have an art, and all are capable in some degree of appreciat-, 


ing the art of other cultures. 


> 4. Finally, the universality of the religious need, perhaps not felt 


y all men but experienced by some in all countries. 


How can the child’s attention be fixed on some of these facts in 
… order to bring home to him the essential unity of the human species 
_ that overshadows all differences of clothing, language, behaviour, 
. and sensibility? In the same order as the preceding list of psycho- 
logical characteristics, some suggestions for accomplishing that | 


Purpose follow. { 


THE SCIENTIFIC METHOD 


fage have encountered a practical 
collective task, it seems possible to 
ere is only one method for resolving 
Concrete problems of any kind:. the method of stating the problem 
Clearly, formulating a hypothesis, and verifying it. It is also possible 
With children of this age to go OVer observations and experiments 


_ Which have led to the explanation of natural phenomena. 


` 
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Fairly young pupils can be made aware of certain examples of 
international-co-operation in the field of scientific research. For 
example when the children begin to learn about the solar system 
they can be told (or, better still, brought to see for themselves) that 
your present conception of the subject was first of all proposed by way 
of hypothesis, and then. demonstrated and expressed in mathematical 
form by a Pole (Copernicus) a Dane (Tycho Brahe) a German 
(Kepler)—the two latter lived in Prague—an Italian (Galileo), and 
an Englishman (Newton) the name of Einstein can be reserved 
for later. In the domain of applied science, which for children is 
more accessible than pure science, many opportunities can be found 
to illustrate the fact that the various techniques for extracting and 
processing raw materials, and for producing food-stuffs, are the result 
of numerous discoveries made in different countries, and that we 
consequently owe our material comfort to men of many nationalities. 


The desire to assemble a “Museum of human co-operation", . 


expressed by one member of our group, may conveniently be men- 
tioned at this point. There is no doubt that co-operation between 
men and cultures has also been active in other than scientific and 
technical work; but human collaboration is most evident to young 
children as illustrated in those activities. This does not mean 
that the proposed museum should neglect all other endeavours. The 
'museum we have in mind would be in many ways similar.to the 
Palais de la Découverte in Paris, and it should be plannéd by a com- 
mission of educators and scientists under Unesco auspices. Branches. 
of the museum should be established in the principal cities of every 
country in the world. The exhibits should be varied and 
should graphically illustrate the fact that modern scientific and tech- 
nical development depends on world-wide ’co-operation. It could 
be shown how an experiment undertaken by a Russian enables a 
Frenchman to formulate a theory whose applications are worked out 
in the United States and taken up by other countries, until finally 
a new method is adopted everywhere. The child could see for 
himself that scientists may come from many countries and yet be 
concerned with the same problems—vaccination, the fight against 
tuberculosis, the defence of orchards against insects ; steam, electricity, 
the conquest of the air—and that every culture contributes to their 
solution. Furthermore, it would be desirable to publish a book 


describing the museum and illustrating the exhibits, so that teachers ` 


in the remotest places could to some extent give ‘pupils the benefit 
of its work. 
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ON THE ETHICAL LEVEL $ 


After the children have seen the similarity of rules of conduct expres- 
sed in the proverbs of all nations, the teacher should try to persuade 
them that although the same virtues are not everywhere held in the 
same esteem all the nations on earth have nevertheless certain ethical 
principles in common. Everywhere, for example, children are the 
Object of great care; in every country mothers and children are the 
first to be saved in case of fire or shipwreck. Everywhere, in a word, 
as Peguy says in his Mystere du Porche de la deuxième vertu, 
everything that is done is done for the children. The child represents 
the possibility of a better humanity, and all mén feel more: or less 
consciously that he is their raison d'être, the common end of their 
complementary efforts. 
Other principles merely tend toward becoming universal, and here | 
the school can play a part of primary importance in inspiring the 
pupils with a determined desire to work for their acceptance. In 
this connexion we noted the respect for labour in all its forms. There 
Was a time when work was considered degrading and was forced 
on the slaves by their master. There are still nations where it is 
considered more honourable to live on income, that is, in the last 
analysis, on the work of others, rather than on the fruit of one’s own. 
Work. Only yesterday many men considered certain kinds of work 
as dishonourable. However, the child may now be taught to attach 
an equal value to any useful and well-done labour, whether manual 


Or intellectual, artistic or practical. i r 

The educator can also point to the progress of tolerance in certain 
directions. In others, alas,—recent events speak only too clearly— 
the twentieth century incontestably shows retrogression. One must 
be resigned, no doubt, to see humanity advance towards its goal 

€ a ship tacking to port and starboard. Nevertheless, men have 
learnt to be tolerant in some ways (as We shall see later on) and in 


every country tolerance has had its martyrs and its heroes. 


THE CONDEMNATION OF WAR 

It is to be hoped that soon the evolution of international politics 
Will again permit the teacher to tell his pupils that war has been 
Outlawed, as it was during those moving years of the League of 
Nations, An international declaration condemning war as an inef- 
fectual, archaic, and universally abominated means of political action 
most potent of those universal 


Would constitute without question the 
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principles without which it is idle to speak of moral values common 
to all men. Among the universal principles indispensable to 
unified mankind, it is quite possible that the first to be expressly 
formulated will be this unqualified condemnation of war. In the 
meantime the teacher can®hardly be expected to get children to 
realize that, just as hypocrisy is a homage paid to virtue, so the 
aggressor's attempts to lay the onus of hostilities on the adversary 
constitute an implicit admission of the illegitimacy of war. 


RESPECT FOR LIFE 


We had noted, as essential to our enquiry, the examination of another 
fundamental moral value: the respect for every form of life, and most 
particularly for human life. We soon agreed that the contempt 
for human life which characterizes the behaviour of too many so-called 
civilized states (and is flaunted in a certain kind of film, where sudden 
and violent death is a trivial occurrence) is one of the most striking 
aspects of that regression in present day morality which the teacher 
must have the courage to stigmatize. We also remarked the funda- 
mental paradox in scientific work, which perfects pn the one hand 
"means of extermination that imply the most cynical contempt for 
human life, and, on the other, multiplies the most ingenious thera- 
peutic techniques and lavishes on the new-born such effective and 
attentive care that in certain countries infant mortality is extremely | 
rare. 

However, it seemed to us that the attention of children should be 
drawn, in pursuance of an educational rule already noted, not to the 
numerous facts which bespeak this contempt, but rather to those 
which will instil in them a profound respect for human life: the 
careful nursing of the sick, the devotion of doctors, the improvement. 
of hospitals, the progress of hygiene, and the vigilance at factories 
and work-yards against accidents and industrial diseases. 

Particular attention should be given to all that is being done by 
schools throughout the world to ensure the good physical condition 
of children. The teacher may mention gymnastics, school canteens, 
dental clinics, regular examinations of children for bone disorders 
and tuberculosis, and assistances to children, who, because of the 


war; have-suffered the consequences of undernourishment and of M 


living in the cold and damp of cellars. Here are facts in abundance 
that can be used by the shrewd teacher to awake in his pupils the 
feeling that human life is a value for which it is impossible to have 
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too great respect. (The problem of capital punishment may be kept 
for a later stage.) 

Respect for plant and animal life, which may be considered as one 
of the bases of respect for human life, does not come naturally to the 
small child. This is explained partly by°the fact that he has not yet 
established a very clear distinction between the animate and: the 
inanimate, and partly by the fact that his curiosity is stronger than 
his sympathy. He wants to perceive and to enjoy, and cannot see 
any reason why he should be deprived of the pleasure of pulling off 
a flys wings or trampling down a flower-bed. At a certain age 
he seems to find his most lively pleasure in destruction. Here 
again, the teacher should use the positiye method, and, should try 
to arouse in him a sympathetic interest in trees, flowers, birds, wild 
animals, and, most especially, in domestic animals, the friends and 
Servants of man. 


THE ROLE OF ART 


What we have said about the “universality” of the aesthetic emotion 
implies that art must now be given a much larger place than it has 
found in the traditional school. This is already admitted by all 
Progressive schools in the interest of general education alone. As: 
Dr. Herbert Read has pointed out, the work of art reveals the fra- 
ternal message with which it is charged only to those who know, 
by personal experience, what the specific function of art is. 
Before showing to the child the most significant works of art of 
Various cultures, it is desirable to give him frequent opportunities 
means of activities that amount to art in so 


that room must first be made in the school. 
and the elementary school the child must be encouraged to express 
himself by all kinds of artistic activities, first by modelling, then by 
Wäter-colours, finally—because more abstract—by drawing. (We 
f the halls of the building where we 


had occasion to see, in one O d 
held our meetings, à remarkable exhibition of such works executed 


in the Paris nursery schools.) y 1 . 
It is not only by means of plasticine, brush, or pencil that the 


: child should be encouraged to express himself. Rhythmic exercises 
will train him to express himself through gesture and attitude (we 
saw quite charming exercises of this kind; ina kindergarten at Podé- 
brady). From the expressive recitation of children’s poems one 
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may. proceed gradually to dramatic games of various kinds. Only 
lack of space prevents us from dwelling at length on the virtue of 
these games (psychodramas, sociodramas) which psychologists have 
shown to be an effective safety-valve for aggressive impulses. If 
it is naive to think that iñdividual aggressiveness is the only root 
of international conflicts, there is, nevertheless, no doubt that it 
constitutes one of the multiple causes; and hence everything that 
tends to control aggressiveness in the child must be considered as 
important. > 
As soon as the child is able to discern the message of art (which 
will depend on the extent to which he has expressed himself on the 
artistic plane), he may be shown the most characteristic masterpieces’ 
of every civilization in sculpture, painting, music, poetry, and dance. 
In the case of the figurative arts, slides and films may be of great 
service. Generally speaking, however, it is preferable to use repro- 
ductions which the child can examine at his leisure until their secrets 
are revealed. It is most important, in view of the decisive value 
of this first initiation, that school authorities should make it possible 
for every classroom to have its collection of good reproductions 
of drawings, sculptures, frescoes, easel pictures, and fine archi- 
tecture. Only the best should be put before the,eyes of children. 
» In this connexion it may be noted that Unesco has now published a 
catalogue of fine colour-reproductions. e 


THE PLACE OF MUSIC 


'The music that speaks most directly to the child, at all events to 
the very young child, is the human voice. He should hear and 


sing himself as many as possible of those traditional songs which: 


express what is most essential in the human spirit and which con- 
stitute thereby an authentic international language. (There is still 
no general collection of the most characteristic popular. songs of 
every civilization translated into’ the language of every country). 
Later on, the child should be given the opportunity of hearing, by 
whatever means are available, instrumental music suitable to his 
age. The pupil who plays an instrument should be invited to inter- 
pret for his comrades a characteristic page of Grieg or Smetana, 
de Falla or Moussorgsky. " ‘ 

The use of recordings to familiarize the child with the music 
of the ‘world is to be recommended, but, here again, teachers must 
turn to Unesco. It is in fact extremely difficult, at the present 
time, to obtain good recordings of authentic folk-songs, and of Arab, 
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Jewish, Indian and Chinese music. Let Unesco undertake the 
recording of the purest examples of folk-music of all countries, 
and of the antique music of all civilizations, and let teachers draw 
up a catalogue showing which among these records are suitable for the 
kindergarten, which for the elementary school, and which for more 
advanced pupils. Wireless will also enable children to hear national 
songs sung by the children of different countries in their original 
language. Certain stations already broadcast good programmes of 
this kind. P 


AN INTERNATIONAL ANTHEM 


Just as every nation has its national anthem whereby the feeling of 
belonging to the national community is asserted, would it not be 
desirable for all the children of the world—and, tomorrow, all the 
inhabitants of the world—to have an anthem expressive of their feeling 
of belonging to the human community? We have noted that certain 
folk-songs equally affect men of all cultures. The musician and the 
Poet entrusted with the composition of this anthem should, therefore, 
employ the style of popular poetry and music. We have also remarked 


` that children take pleasure in singing in a foreign language, and hence . 
instead of translating the anthem into all the languages of the world, ` 


„an, almost insuperable problem of adaptation, it might be sung 
throughout the world in one of the two Unesco languages, French or 
English. 


POETRY AND BALLADS 
With regard to poetry—in the widest sense of the term—we con- 
5 i ch is within the reach of children from 3 to 


Sidered only that whi ] 
I3 years of age. We shall, therefore, confine ourselves to remark- 


ing that the poetry to which the child has easiest access is that of 
legend and ballad. Some time ago the French poet Maurice Bouchor 
Published, in three charming little volumes, the French, Nordic, and 
traditional versions of the tales of Mother Goose. A large collection 
of popular tales of all countries has been published in the United 
States of America, and might, with advantage, be translated into other 
languages. However, the influence of these first readings on the child 
is so decisive that we venture to reiterate the hope that Unesco will 
entrust to a commission of poet-educators the task of collecting in 
all countries, and of translating into all languages, the most perfect 


Popular tales and the most poetic legends. Another desirable collection 
5I 


would be a smaller miscellany containing such examples of world 
poetry as are within the reach of children from 3 to 7, from 7 to 10, 
and from 10 to 13 years of age, namely, lullabies, roundelays and 
marching songs. (We are aware that a committee of experts under 
the auspices of Unesco i$ busy with the translation of universal 
masterpieces of literature; and we are delighted to hear that Index 
translationum, formerly published by the Institute of Intellectual 
Co-operation, is re-appearing under the auspices of Unesco.) 


'THE PLACE OF RELIGION 


The secular school is dispossessed of what is perhaps the most effectual 
means of awaking in the child the sense of his belonging to humanity. 
` Faith in a divinity who is the principle and end of human growth is 
probably the best foundation for a real understanding among men. 
The conviction that the essential object of humanity is to take cog- 
nizance, with ever increasing clarity, of its unity in this common voca- 
tion creates the best climate for the development of world-mindedness. 

Actually, we find in most schools a place reserved for religious 
culture side by side with secular education. Let us see how this 
^ circumstance may be used by the teacher anxious to imbue his pupils 
with the spirit of tolerance, respect and sympathy which is the foun- 
dation of understanding in all its forms. In the vast majority of 
schools, at least in town areas, there are pupils of different confessions, 
and even of different religions (Christian, Jewish, Moslem, Buddhist). 
Religious instruction in these schools is generally given by the ministers 
of the various creeds. Granting that these classes are held at the 
same hour, with the pupils separately grouped according to their 
respective faiths, the education received by them at other times will 
tend to make them aware of the same fundamental realities—that all 
creatures and all races have their place in the universal plan, and that 
social institutions are valid only in so far as they enable the individual 
to do justice to his spiritual vocation. It will often happen, then, that 
the children, in talking about their religious classes, will’ be struck by 
the essential similarity of what they have been taught. It will then 
be possible for the master to confirm their impression and to cultivate 
and strengthen this universalism. - 


! likewise received attention. 


. you to play with those children; 


OBSTACLES OUTSIDE THE SCHOOL 


Each of the identifications by which the human being becomes an 
integral part of successively wider groups is based on the preceding 


identification. If, therefore, one of them is not effected normally, , 


it will be impossible for the succeeding ones to be effected normally. 
To expect the feeling of belonging to be extended automatically from 
the family to the world-community would be taking too much for 
granted. We have obviously not yet reached that stage, and certain 
attitudes adopted by individuals towards the smaller groupings are 
in fact incompatible with that world-mindedness which should be 
the final, culminating attitude. Teachers must endeavour by every 
means to remove the obstacles created by these tendencies, and to 
modify the “natural” environment so as to favour their purposes for 
the influence of this environment on the development of world- 
mindedness is usually much greater than that of the environment 
constituted by the class. 


FAMILY PRESSURES 
Psychology has clearly revealed the decisive influence of the family 


environment. The development of the child deprived of affection: 


or showered with it, and of the child brought up too severely or too 
leniently, has been studied. Analyses have been made of the influence 
exerted on the child’s intelligence and character by the family struc- 
ture, by brothers and sisters, and by restricted or extended family 
groupings. Housing and the effects of material circumstances, 
whether opulent, comfortable, straitened or wretched, have 


Under the pressure of profound economic changes, but also, it 
seems, for reasons of personal preference, the family tends at present 
to become a very small group. Far too frequently there are only 
three members, who have little to do with other branches of the family, 
and who see only a small number of people “of their own sort". 
Under such conditions world-mindedness is indeed not given much 
opportunity to develop. When the only child or the two children 
thus brought up enter school they are ill-prepared to become members 
of the group formed by the class. In many cases, however, Nature 
would assert itself and they would unite with this richer, more 
varied group if their parents did not intervene by saying: “I don’t want 

they are not our sort”. The inte- 


gration of the child in the school group then becomes impossible for 
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the same reason that makes his integration in the local community 
impossible, i.e., the narrow family spirit of the parents. 

The influence of the family on the development of world-minded- 
ness is exerted also in other ways. The family may, in fact, not only 
- compromise indirectly, and'in some degree unconsciously, the even- 
tual integration of the child in the human community by preventing 
him from joining the group of his peers in a normal way, but it may 
also cultivate attitudes running directly counter to the development 
of international undérstanding, such as the feeling that being a stranger 
means "to be strange"; that something which is different is always 
despicable. If every judgment pronounced on the way of life of other 
nations is dictated by narrow-mindedness; if pleasure is taken in 
pointing out everything unpleasant and reprehensible in the manners 
and customs of other countries, then the way to world-mindedness is 
obstructed. Even a rapid survey in kindergartens and elementary 
schools is enough to show that in every country such summaty opin- 
ions are frequently all the children hear at home about other nations 
and civilizations. ^ 

We shall come to nationalism later on. For the moment, it is 
sufficient to note that it is most frequently in the family that the chil- 
dren are infected with nationalism by hearing what is national extolled 
"and what is foreign disparaged. As chauvinism, this may be more 
ridiculous than dangerous, but it must, none the less, be regarded as 
the complete negation of world-mindedness. We shall presently, 
recognize in nationalism the major obstacle to the development of 
world-mindedness. i 

The methods suggested in earlier chapters for awakening the child's 
sympathy and comprehension for other civilizations can be successful 
if the parents collaborate or at least assent to theiruse, In other words, 
the school can cultivate world-mindedness only if the parents support 
and continue the work, or in any case do nothing that runs counter 
to the intentions of the school. "Those who will be mothers and 
fathers tomorrow must be educated during and after their school 
years to assume their responsibilities with a deeper understanding. 
It is surprising that an institution which, in roughly ten yedrs, disposes 
of more than 10,000 hours, has never thought until now of reserving 
some of these hours, let us say ten, to a subject of such obvious impor- 
tance and urgency. t 

Only during the last years of school is it possible to discuss some 
of the problems that will bring home to boys and girls the decisive 
influence for good or evil that parents can exert on their children. 
When dealing with children below the age of 13 the educator will. 
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. acquit himself most effectively of his duty in this respect by always 
setting the children an example of behaviour inspired by wisdom 
and love. From the first years onwards it is, of course, possible to 
introduce certain exercises or reading matter that will awaken fatherly 
or motherly feelings, and that is about afl that can be done directly. 
However, even if the aim of preparing pupils to be intelligent, world- 
conscious parents has not been inscribed in so many words in the curri- 
culum of the elementary school, educators cannot think of it too often 
or too seriously. A 

The school cannot fully acquit itself of its tasks without the colla- 
boration of the family. ` All that the school*cap do will be. largely 
ineffectiveunless the parents set the child an example of the critical sense, 
sound judgment, and love of justice which are the prerequisites of 
international understanding. The school can do little if parents infect 

-the child with that sclerosis of the mind which makes so many men 
and women incapable of appreciating the worth of anyone not belong- 
ing to their class, confession, political party or country. 


THE TEACHER-PARENT RELATIONSHIP 


How can parents be persuaded to adopt an attitude so different from 
that of the great majority of adults? It has been said that it is the» 
children who educate the parents. Let the school then make use of 
„this leyerage. It implies, in fact, that the school influences the family 
to a certain extent by the very action it brings to bear on the pupils. 
In other words, if the child is influenced by what his parents say; the 
parents may in turn be influenced by what the child tells them of 
what he has seen, done or heard in class. The deeper meaning is that 
the years during which the parents feel themselves directly respon- 
sible for the education of the child are also the years in which they 
themselves are most liable to progress intellectually and morally. 
In so far as they take their child in hand, they must also take themselves 
in hand. More frequently than he thinks the educator will find the 
parents of his pupils preoccupied with the same problems that preoc- 
cupy himsélf. . j i 

If the teacher can persuade a parent that the child's interest is at 
stake (that the parents should, for example, give up saying certain 
things in the presence of the child, or that he should be permitted 
this or that game-or activity) the odds will be greatly in the teacher's 
favour. The well-being of the child is in fact the common Objective 
of home and school, and when collaboration between the two is in 
doubt this must be borne in mind. On this basis, the relations 
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between the teacher and the parents of his pupils would be established’. 


unambiguously. Feelings of rivalry and jealousy between the home 
and the school would be removed, and they would be able to exert a 
greater and happier influence on the child by combining their efforts. 

At the infants’ school such contacts are made quite simply. Mothers 
bring their children into class, have a chat with the teacher, and a 
meeting is arranged. In small towns also the teacher gets to know 
all the parents very quickly. In the larger communities things are 
different, and it would be useful if the headmaster would establish 
on an official basis the framework within which teacher-parent rela- 
tions are to develop. . When the parents come to enroll their children, 
the principal may tell them the day and time when they can call on 
the teacher, or, if that does not suit them, he may suggest a special 
appointment, explain the desirability of visits by all the parents, and 
add that, in accordance with general practice, the teacher will call 
on them after three months to report on the work and development 
of their child. 

The tact shown by the teacher will do the rest, He should bear 
in mind, for example, that to suggest is better than to affirm, and that 
the best way of obtaining something frequently is to let the other 
propose it first. Pursuing the conversation, the teacher may tell 
‘about his difficulties, which, broadly speaking, will coincide with those 
of the parents, and often will have been caused by an educätional error 
committed by the latter. The only road to success lies in gettirg the. 
- parents to admit the error of their own accord. The teacher, however, 
cannot approach the parents in the right way unless he is prepared 
to admit his own errors when necessary, 

Personal relations between teacher and patents are indispensable, 
and this is yet another reason for regarding the problem of the teacher- 
pupil ratio as being a fundamental one. These personal contacts 
take a great deal of time, and if the teacher meets a new class of 
forty pupils every year he will find it physically impossible to 
maintain close contact with all the parents. In our opinion a class 
ought, therefore, to be limited to between twenty and twenty-five 
pupils who should stay with the same teacher for at least two or 
three years. 1 


MEETINGS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


The teacher should also bring the parents of his pupils together, 
even if it is only to obtain their consent to activities outside the tradi- 
tional school curriculum, such as correspondence with pupils of other 
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schools or relief work. For example, the children can give nothing 
to help the children of devastated countries unless they obtain it 
from their parents or earn it by some activity that only the parents 
can authorize. In any case, such meetings will provide a valuable 
opportunity for the teacher to interest the, parents in various activities, 
as well as an encouragement for the children. ' 


These meetings can also be used to inform parents of changes 
in study plans or of new instructions given to the teachers. Problems 
requiring the consent of both family and school;can also be tackled, 
and under this heading comes the question of the children’s reading 
and recreation. During such discussions the teacher may pick up 
useful information. He may learn, for example; that a certain book, 
which, perhaps, he has not even heard of, passionately interests chil- 
dren of a given age, or that such-and-such a documentary film has 
given them food for thought. However, since all this can usually 

‘be found out directly from the children, it would be better 
to devote the meetings to questions of what reading matter, films, 
and broadcasts are suitable for children. It is, in fact, of the greatest 
importance that the teacher be able to rely on the vigilance and 
discrimination of the parents in allowing their children access to only 
such books, films and radio programmes as are best fitted to awaken 
taste and judgment, a sense of morality, social awareness and world-, 
mindedness. It may also frequently be necessary to occupy meetings 
With the problem of children’s clubs, since certain of these foster a 
'clannishness that may threaten the child's integration into the group 
of his fellows. There is, in short, no end to the issues that may be 
usefully discussed. 

Furthermore, it seemed to us that these meetings among parents 
could serve an even more useful purpose than those considered so far. 
Let us suppose that a mother and father have been brought by talks 
with the teacher to admit, in theory, that their narrow family spirit, 
which restricts their esteem to people ofthe own class, threatens the 
integration of their child in the school. Then, when they meet parents 
of all the other children they may be able to see for themselves that a 
craftsman, ‘for example; may have sound common sense and moral 
judgment, or a workman extensive knowledge of literature and a fine 

sense of beauty. The child’s integration in the class will be much 

more effective and subsequent integrations will be given a much better 
foundation if his father and mother speak kindly about the parents of 

his school-fellows and take pleasure in meeting them. . 

So that these meetings may usher in the revolution (the expression 

is not too strong) by which a collection of individuals will become a 
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social group, it is of course not enough to seat the parents side by side 
on benches and have somebody give a lecture, even a very good  - 
one. The parents will have to be given the opportunity to listen to 

- one another, to talk, and, above all, to do something together. When, 

‘therefore, one of the parents has something interesting for the chil- 
dren, for example, the account of a long journey, or a film taken dur- 
ing a voyage, all the parents should be invited. They should also 
be asked to the musical and theatrical performances given by the . 
children, and efforts should be made to get them to participate as 
actively as possible in the planning and preparation of these school '' 
activities. It is by working together for the benefit of their children 
that they will form: clóse bonds of friendship. 


NATIONALISM | 


As long as the child breathes the poisoned air of nationalism, education  -. 
in world-mindedness can produce only rather precarious results. As 
we have pointed out, it is frequently the family that infects the child 
with extreme nationalism. The school should therefore use the means ! 
described earlier to combat family attitudes that favour jingoism. 
Lucid analysis, the study of the lives and public activites of some — 
statesman, and the comparison of certain critical periods of ancient, | 
and modern history will illustrate with what regularity the nationalistic — 
attitude has led people to final disaster and has delayed the advent 
of international understanding and Co-operation. T ^ 

We thought with cautious optimism that educators could afso try 
to influence public opinion to a certain extent, as teachers’ associations 
did in the period between the two wars. At the end of national and =~ 
international congresses of teachers, statements of international faith 
were often issued. The following are typical: 

“We want no more of those history or reading books that every MM 
day introduce young children of France into the chamber of horrors | 
of war; we want no longer a travesty of history that contains the germs | - 
of mistrust, contempt, hatred, and and Var; we condemn authors who iN 
in their writings have betrayed truth and obeyed the voice of hatred”. | 


(Syndicat national des Instituteurs Français, 1926). “The, child must 
learn that civilization has been, and remains, the work of all peoples." 
(Declaration of the Comité d' Entente des Grandes Associations Interna- 
tionales, ratified by the Congrès de la Paix par PEcole, Prague, 1927.) 
“The teachers’ associations belonging to the international federation . 
assert their determination to direct their teaching towards international 
solidarity and understanding, to eliminate tendentious Works, to edit 
works of their respective countries that are fit to be translated into all 
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languages and introduced into the schools of all countries, to concen- 
trate on the publication of an international work to make. known the 
contributions of every people to universal civilization". (Bellinzone 
Resolution, 1929). 

It will be seen that though such an action implies first of all the 
discussion of the problem among educators, it also presupposes the 
existence of powerful corporative organizations. _ These organizations 
already exist within most countries, and on the international level 
there are such bodies as the International Federation of Teachers’ 
Associations and the International Federation of Secondary Teachers. 
These organizations should take the offensive. 

Professional educators do not, at the present time, enjoy a position 
permitting them to voice their opinions ‘with much authority. This 
. is one of the reasons, no doubt, why resolutions such as those we have 
quoted have not prevented certain European countries from pursuing 
the nationalistic policies that led to the second world war. Consid- 
ering this state of affairs objectively, as citizens and not as profes- 

-sional educators, we could only find it paradoxical. 


: WHAT THE,TEACHER CAN DO: TWO ATTITUDES 


What must the teaching profession do to change this state of things? 
On this point out group was sharply divided into two camps. One 
‘considered that the teachers must do all they can to win public confi-* 
dance and patiently wait for society to grant them the status without 
which ‘they cannot possibly fulfill all their duties. The other side 
maintained that the educator himself must energetically claim the 
social position demanded by his duties; that-he may do so in as much 
as he is not thereby defending his own interest but those of the child 
and the country, and that the very reason that public opinion shows 
him so little consideration is to be found in his accepting an inaccep- 
table position. Let him, therefore, demand an adequate salary, 
conditions of work that give him time to attend to each child individually 
and,to keep up the necessary relations with his fellow citizens, and 
. complete liberty of action. 

On two of these last three points some measure of agreement was 
reached, but on the first point opposition proved irreducible. Certain 
members of our group felt that educators might now besiege the 
authorities with material demands in the manner of a trade union. 
Perhaps the root of our disagreement is to be found in our different 
ways of estimating the value ofman. In some cultures a man is judged 
according to what he earns; in others, according to what he refuses 
payment for in a spirit of service and in obedience to his vocation. 
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The author of this report, however, is not one of those who wish to 
see questions of salary injected into discussions of education for inter- 
national understanding. 


THE AREA OF AGREEMENT 


On the other hand, we agreed on the following points, which define 
our position on the last of the problems examined. : 
Education for world-mindedness at present encounters obstacles 
outside the school., The principal one certainly is nationalism. If 
the feeling of belonging to the human community develops normally 
by an extension of the feeling of belonging to the national commun- 
ity; it cannot possibly develop from that caricature of patriotism 


which is extreme nationalism. Tf the integration of the child in the. 


national group takes place in the atmosphere of pride and contempt 
characteristic of this attitude, the efforts of the teachers, no matter 
how judiciously concerted they may be, will in most cases remain 
barren. Education for world-mindedness is not a problem: that the 
school can solve within its own walls or with its own means. It is a 
political problem even more than an educational one, and the present 


“ position of teachers does not, in general, permit them to intervene 


in the field of politics with the requisite authority. 


In our opinion it is essential that, on the one hand, a Children’s — 


"Charter should secure for all children such education as is summarized 
in this report, which alone can create the atmosphere in which devel- 
opment of world-mindedness is conceivable; and that, on the other 
hand, a Teachers’ Charter should secure for all members of the teaching 
profession the liberty to provide such an education by the means they 
decide upon, as well as the right of access to 
responsible for the organization of public éducation. 

Finally, we expressed the wish that Unesco would persuade not 
only governments, but also public opinion, that the most urgent prob- 
Jem in the political field is the educational one, and, more particularly, 
that an intellectual and moral attitude favourable to international 
understanding and -co-operation (which is civilization’s only hope) 
can be promoted only by a school reorganized to this end and equipped 
with everything that is indispensable to its effort; that, consequently, 
the cost of such an enlightened education is a wise investment of the 


national income; and that the activity of the school cannot bring about . 


the desired result unless, repudiating every form of nationalism, the 
policy of the nation itself is one of international understanding and 
co-operation. / j i 


The End 
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LIST OF STAFF MEMBERS, PARTICIPANTS AND 
CONSULTANTS E 


who attended the Seminar on Childhood Education from 3 to 13 Years of Age 


\ STAFF MEMBERS $55 


Director 

SKARD, Aase Gruda, Mrs. (Norway). Professor of Psychology, Oslo University. 
Member of Unesco Secretariat in charge of Seminars, 

Gurron, Jéan William (France). Department of Education, Unesco.» 


Study Group Chairmen 
BoWLey, Agatha H., Miss (U.K.) Psychologist, Psychological Service, Edu- 


= cation Department, Leicester. 


CHEN, Ho-Chin (China). Director and Professor, National Kindergarten 
Training Institute, Municipal Girls Normal School. 


.— Meyran, Louis (Switzerland). Professor, University of Lausanne. 
“ Prescorz, Daniel Alfred (U.S.A.) Director, 


Institute for Child Study, Uni- 
Versity of Maryland. 


_ Administrative Assistant 


Education. 


Social Director — 
- AMBnOsovA, Liba, Mrs., (Czechoslovakia 


, 


). Czeckoslovak Film Industry. 


Librarian S 


— "TvprrrAT, Vaclav (Czechoslovakia). 


PARTICIPANTS 


. Assarurany, Roland (Frañce). Official of the Ministry of Health, ' 


Baastap, Eva Friis, Miss (Norway). "Teacher-in- Training. } 
). Head of the Pre-School Depart- 


ment, Ministry of Education. 
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BLATCHFORD. Catrina, Miss (U. K.). Senior Lecturer in Infant and Nurser 
School Education, Llandrindod College. 


Boaro, Grace, Miss (U. K). (Gold Cozst, West Africa). Student-Certificated 
Teacher at University College, London. 


CIGEROVA, Viola, Mrs. (Czechoslovakia). Secondary School Teacher. 


COHEN, Samuel (Australia). Lecturer, Teachers’ College, University of 
Sydney. 


DOLMAGE, Grace, Miss (Canada). Supervisor, Child Guidance Clinic, 
Winnipeg Public" Schools. 


Dutta, Bhabananda (Indian Union). Indian Government Scholar in Child 
Psychology, Assam, ^" 


FonGEOT, Yvonne, Miss (France). Teacher at the Lycée attached to the 
Centre International d'Etudes Pédagogiques at Sèvres. 


GABBARD, Hazel, Miss (U.S.A.). Specialist, Extended School Services, Ele- 
mentary Education Division, U.S. Office of Education. 


e 


GNAEDINGER, Esther, Miss (Switzerland). Student. 
HACHEM, Obaji-Abdul-Hadi (Syria). Teacher. 


HERBINIERE-LEBERT, Suzanne, 


Mrs. (France). Inspector-General of Kinder- 
gartens. 


o 


IVERSEN, Beret, Miss (Norway). Teacher. 


KETTLES, Pearl, Miss (U.K). Head of Infant D 
School, Scotland. 


© e 


Logan, Elisabeth, Mrs. (U.K.). Education Officer, Herefordshire. 


Locan, Robert (U.K.). Director of Education, Worcestershire, 


LUKACS, Alexander (Hungary). Secretary of Teachers’ Trade Union. 


PANCHAUD, Georges (Switzerland). Headmaster of High School for Girls. 
RASMUSSEN, Edgar Tranekjaer (Denmark). Professor, Copenhagen University. 
SEDLAGKOVA, Vera, Mrs. (Czechoslovakia). Secondary School Teacher. 


Stmonson, Rebecca, Miss (U.S.A.) Vice-President, 


American Federation of. 
"Teachers. 9 


SOUCEK, Jan (Czechoslovakia). Member of the Education Research Insti- 
tute. 


SPITZEL, Anna, Mrs. (Austria). Secondary School Teacher. 
StorFEL, Nicolas (Luxembourg). Inspector of Primary School Education. 


THILL, Lucien (Luxembourg). Inspector of Primary Schogl Education. 
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THOMET, Mauriso, Miss (France). Inspector-General of Kindergartens. 


THOMPSON, Doris Vera Miss (Union of South Africa). Headmistress of 
Girls’ School. 


WEBBER, Vera Kathleen, Miss (Union of South Africa). Inspector of Nurs- 
ery Education, Union Education Department. 


Zazzo, René (France). Professor, Institute of Psychology, Paris University. 


CONSULTANTS e. 


BENEDICT, Ruth, Mrs. (U.S.A.). Professor of Anthsopology, Teachers’ Col- 


lege, Columbia University (deceased). 


BRossE, Thérése, Mrs. (France). Head of the Section for War-Handicapped 
Children, Department of Education, Unesco. Û 


ILe, Frances L., Miss (U.S.A.). Research Associate in Child Development, 
Yale University. 


“> REY, André (Switzerland) Professor of Psychology, University of Geneva. 
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